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THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKER. 



A chwming occupation '. eiclaim some of 
OOr Udy readers, the children of ease and 
tOluence, wbo to kill time pursue their ela- 
borat* embroidery in elegant frames, and 
eopyinir from coally patterns. 

0, yes! very charming indeed iaiHo faahion 
Ihese'pretty wreaths and bunches of flower", 
«s a mreative employment, but it is labnr, 
tedious, tDonotonous, unremitting labor, to 
tboae who depend upon it for their bread- 
no more atlracliTe as an occupation, pursued 
of necessity, than the fitting of dresses or the 
ditching of shirts. The flowers are artificial, 
without fragrance, as are the Uvea of too many 
of the friendless, hardworking poor. . 

But we have one of the class, a rather 

5 retry, hopeful and cheerful girl, to intro- 
□ce, and she will help us to furnish the 
■ketch which the picture ofherselfrequires. 
Unlike most of the heroines of humble life. 
■he has neither ■ widowed mother, nor an in- 
firm father, nor little brothers and sisters, 
early orphaned, to support.. No, she is quite 
tloM, and there '■ enough of mystery 
•iainiiii[ her origin to fuiaish three or 



chapters of a modern romance. She has not 
an idea of where she was l>orn, or who wera 
her parents. She knows a very plain, matWr 



house and said— ' Mr. Thompson, you are an 
honest man, your wife is an eicellent wo- 
man, and has just presented you with a fina 
baby'— all of which \ did not deny. Then 
they Sfid that they wanted my wife to tska 
charge of another baby, and to bring it uPi 
and protect it till it was twelve years old, 
when it would be claimed. We talked tht 
mailer over, and (t last agreed upon tba 
terms. The next day, (he baby— (hat was 
yoo, Nelly — was brought, and with it ooa 
thousand dollars, which I was to have foi 
taking care of you for the twelve years, up two 
years ago. But you'll not be claimed, Nelly, 
I know, for tha nun and woman, who mnal 
have baen youi parenti, showed no lign of 



THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKER. 



feeiing when they laid you down in my wife's 
lap, handed me the ifloney, and then disap- 
peared. I expected to see the woman kiss 
▼ou, or press your little hands, and it would 
have been only natural, had she dropped a 
tear on the helpless innocent she was leaving 
among stranijers. She did neither, but hurried 
away as fast as she could, which makes me 
think that she'll be in no hurry to come bivck 
again." 

Nelly, as she told us herself, not long since, 
.wept bitterly when the hones^ carman had 
pot thus far in his story, but he continued 
without appearing to notice her emotion : 

'* The thousand dollars are not all go^ne yet 
— there are good four hundred left, which 
belong to you, Nelly, as I think, though by 
the bargain they are mine. It never struck 
me until a year ago that T should have put 
the money to interest — but it's too kte n^ow. 
Weil, it is time you should be driving some- 
thing. The only mothei! you ever knew, ii^ 
gone, Nelly — there's a new wife at the old 
bo^rd, and a new bpoo<l of cliiklirefl 5ath,ered 
round it. You know what I m^^ — you feel 
it, Nelly, and so I wont say another word"- 

Nelly understood the carman, as well as 
though he had spoken an hour Longer. She 
thought with him, that her parents, oojt hav- 
ing claimed her when the twelve years ex- 
pired, were either dead or had forgotten h^. 
She dried her tears, and resolved to learn a 
trade. 

** And I chose this,** she said to us, holding 
up a bunch of flowers she was at work upon, 
and smiling faintly as she spoke, " 1 chose 
this, because I love flowers, and even these 
their poor counterfeits beget very pleasant 
thoughts." 

" How do you get along ?'* we a^ked. 

" Much better than most of the po<ir girls 
who follow the same business, for hone»t Mr. 
Thompson paid me the four hundred dollars 
when I left his house, and fiom that I draw 
thirty dollars a year to clothe me. The rest 
18 in the bank in Chambers street All that 
I earn I spend for food, fuel, and rent ?* . 

** And how much do you earn a day ?** we 
squired. 

■ "A good day's, work nets me three shil- 
IkBga< — that's two dollars and a quarter a week : 
bm a year ago I didn't make half that, and the 
^rst year I was cheated wickedly. Shall I 
tell ^ou how they cheat poor girls in this ar- 
tificial flower business?*' 

** Yes, do." 

•* Why they advertise in the papers for girls 
^ learn to make artificial flowers, describing 
it as good business. The girls apply and are 
told that they must work six months for no- 
thing. Then they will have learned the 
trade, and afterwards eao iQake good wages. 
I engaged on these terms. It is simple 
enough to make flowers — I knew all about it 
ill a week, but I was laith^^ to the agree- 
Sfkent and worked steadily for six months." 

« What then r 

** The man told me that he had Qo more 

work for me — that whea he had, he would 

nend for me, and he turned away and engaged 

fq: new apprentices before my verj face. I 

•lii^rtttood the trick in 9, nK>meQt" 
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That was rascally, but do you mean to 
say that all in the business pursue such a sys- 
tem ?" 

" O no," she replied, " if they did I could 
earn nothing. But I'll tell you what they all 
do systematically — they all pay very low 
wages. Yoa don't know how frightened I 
was at first, to see my four hundred dollars 
diminish so fast — but I do very well now, all 
things considered." 

** But tell me, Nelly," we asked, *Mtow you 
manage to pay rent, and buy fuel and food, 
with two dollars and a quarter a week r* 

** O very easy — i pay seventy-five cents a 
week for this room, and the kind people 
down stairs all-ow me to wash out ray few 
things OB their wash day. I burn coke, 
which costs four dollars a caldron—it's a 
cheap and nice fire. I never eat meat — but 
once or twice a week I treat myself to fish, 
a few oysters or clams. My principal food is 
bread, raisins, f^s — sometimes tapioca, which 
is very niuritnous, and of which I am very fond. 
My prijicipal drink is water — the Croton is 
delicio^ hut now and then I make a dish cf 
blajck t?a, and invite the lady down stairs to 
gossip vyith me for an hour or two." 

" But you could board very comfortably for 
two dollars a week," we said. 

" 1 tried that, but soon grew weary of it," 
the dower maker replied, and the blood man< 
tling in her cheek, as she spoke, told of some 
painful remembrance connected with her ex- 
perience of boarding-house life. After a mo- 
ment's pause she continued, 

*"* A poor girl, with no protection, had bet 
ter live secluded and alone, than in a board 
iog-house in a city like this. At first I was 
delighted with my boarding-house — it was 
q^uite genteel, and the youn^ men were very 
polite to me. But after awhile it became un- 
pleasant." 

" What made it so ?" we asked. 

The girl hesitated, her fingers trembled 
among the flowers she was fashioning, and 
her faec, at first crimson, grew j^^lid. She 
spoke tremulously and slowly, 

" I found that those who addressed me eo 
politely, and who flattered me, did not resptet 
me, and sopiething told me, that such people 
1; ought to shun." 

*• But you might have been mistaken." 

** So I thought myself, and tried to thinkt 
but •* 

*^ Well ?'* 

<* God gave me reason to insnre my safety 
and happiness. It would have been wicked 
to blind myself to the truth, which I could so 
clearly see. I'll tell you,'* she continped, 
speaking with greater difficulty, while her 
eyes were fastened upon the flowers which 
trembled in her hand — 

" A^ong ipy a<:qu&iQtances was a young 
man, who frequently took me to the theatre, 
concerts* and other places of amu8emeot<— 
and he caine often to the house and passed an 
hour or two in the parlor, where the boarders 
assembled in the evening. He was very at- 
tentive and courteous. One evening an old 
gentl^n^an who boarded in the house said to 
me — * Yon are quite intimate with young Mi; 
Vickar» I see^-^his father lives two doors be 
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•pw UB, and he hat a beautiful daughter of 
ibout your own age. Has the young man in- 
troduced you to his sister V I saw the pur- 
port of the question, but I was obliged to an- 
swer that I was not acquainted with Miss 
Vickar. The old gentleman took my hand 
kindly, as he said—* If Mr. Vickar respected 
jou, my poor child, he would have made you 
acquainted with his sister/ They need to be 
cautious, who are not strong. I almost ran to 
Mr. Thompson's house to beg that he would 
allow me to board with him, but the carman 
was packing up his furniture and preparing 
to go West and settle. So I sought me out 
this room, which is comfortable, and in a 
house occupied by poor and plain but good 
people." 

** Cominflr here, you were no longer annoyed, 
I suppose ?*' 

«• For a little time,** the girl answered, "I 
was alone and saw none of my former acquain- 
tances. But one day Mr. Vickar presented 
himself. I expressed my surprise at seeing 
him. He told me that he had hunted over 
half the town to find me. Remembering what 
the old gentleman had told me, or rather the 
intimation conveyed in his words, I coldly 
replied that I could not understand the cause 
of his anxiety. Then the gentleman became 
warm and passionate in his expressions, and 
on?e or twice swore wh4t I dare say are es- 
teemed very beautiful oaths under such cir- 
cumstances !" 

•• Well ?" 

** He then began to enlarge upon the nar- 
rowness of the limits of my life, and talked 
sentimentally about the shabbiness of my 
room. Then he grew eloquent on my beauty 
and at last told me that he loved me.'* 

** And wished you to marry him ?'* 

'* O no, he simply wished to take me from 
that * wretched garret* and place me in apart- 
ments ' suitable to my beauty and youth.' He 
implored me not to remain a day longer in 
such a hovel — but fly with him. And after 
saying all this he attempted to put his arms 
around my waist. I quietly avoided the em- 
brace, and speaking as calmly as I do now, in- 
formed him that he had made a decided 
mistake, that I was not the girl he took me 
to be. He tried to interrupt me with a few 
more extravagances, but I stopped him by 
saying that I was tired of that kind of display, 
and wished to be alone. He left me and I 
pas9ed the rest of the day in tears. But his 
persecutions did not cease. He came several 
times, each time renewing his insulting of- 
fers, until I was obliged to inform the good 
woman down stairs of the whole matter. She 
promised thai my elegant friend, Mr. Vickar, 
should not trouble me bat once more. That 
once came a few nights afterward. Mr. Vic- 
kar walked into my room, without the cere- 
mony of knockins[, and seating himself by my 
side, be^an to talk in the usual way, but with 
a little more insolence than he had heretofore 
exhibited I was meditating how best to re- 
ply, when the door opened, and the husband 
of my landlady presented himself. Over his 
Droad shoulders I could see his wife peeping 
..uriously. 



«<Mr. Vickar?* said the honest, big fisM 
workman, looking enquiringly at my coo^ 
panion. 

** * Yes,* replied the gentleman, rising wi^ 
evident embarrassment. * Yes, my name ts 
Vickar — what do you wish ?" 

" * Why my intention is, if you have no ob- 
jection, to kick you down these three flights 
of stairs,' answered the workman with most 
insulting gravity. 

•* Vickar grew pallid and his voice trem- 
bled in spite of himself, as he said — 

" * But suppose I do not wish to be kicked 
down stairs, and have the weapons on my 
person to protect me from the proposed in- 
dignity ?' 

'* *0 in that case,* said my champion, laugh- 
ing loudly as he spoke— * in that case, I'll 
throw you out of this window— it's the short- 
est cut' — and he seized the youni( gallant, as 
thouvh he would execute his threat. 

" Vickar begged for mercy piteously. 

" * Ask that young lady's pardon,' demand 
ed the now enraged workman. 

" * I will willingly spare Mr. Vickar that . 
humiliation,' I interposed, * if he will relieve 
me of his presence.' 

" * Beg her pardon,* repeated the workman 
turning the young gentleman round towards 
me, in his powerful grasp. 

" * I beg your pardon, miss,' faltered out 
Mr. Vickar. 

" • And swear you will insult her no more 
with your presence,' continued the workman* 
compressing his fingers around the young 
man's throat. 

♦* • I swear most solemnly,* he gasped out 

" ' Now go,' and the workman spun him 
round for a moment like a top, and kicked 
him through the door. I heard the kicks re- 
peated, as the party made their way dowlT 
stairs, and the jeering laugh of my landlady, 
who called out at last. 

" * Give him one good kick more, husband, 
for luck's sake.' , 

" The kick Was given I suppose, the street 
door was slammed violently to, and I saw no 
more of my lover. But still poverty must put 
up with the insolence of wealth. I'have been 
followed home, again and again, and again and 
again being importuned in a similar manner. 
There appears to be a large claes of young 
men in this city, who have nothing to do but 
stare impudently at all women, rich and poor, 
and follow to their abodes, those whom 
they think have no protectors. I suppose 
they call this gallantry, and I have been the 
object of enough of it. My good friends down 
stairs have three or four times taken the 
trouble to inform these unknown admirers 
that I am not quite friendless. It is singular, 
the effect which a glimpse of that honest 
workman's big fists, has upon these fine gal- 
lants. They vanish, as it were, from the 
doorway, and although my landlady invariably 
runs to the door, she declares that she can 
never get a sight of them. They turn a sharp 
corner so skilfully and fleetly that her quicK 
eyes cannot follow them. 

«* And have you no friends ?" 

" No, only one — ^the bird in the cage yon- 
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der, which I do not trust at large, and so have 
no fear that he will desert me. I was Tery 
wretched at first, but I am happier now. It 
is not <}uite a solitude, that life which is peo« 
pled with pleasant thoughts —and mine should 
be pleasant, since they bring no self-reproach 
— find I should be content since I am so much 
better off than the great majority of my class." 
And truly Nelly speaks. She has none to 



love ; so is her heart not wrung by misery 
which she cannot alleviate — ^that terrible 
misery which looks out of the glassy eyes of 
a sick mother, which records itself in the 
shrivelled forms and ghastly fades of helpless 
sisters and brothers — for whom hopelessly, 
unremittingly toils many an ill-paid Artifi- 
ciAi. Flower Maker. 
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THE VEST MAKER. 



In the i;ood old 
makln; bat there v!tre tailoresaea — joting 
women who made pantiloon?, e»er» part of a 
coat but tbe collar, and remits. Now there 
■re tsiloresses who are not vest mskers; and 
Teat makera wbo will deny with more or less 
warmth that the; are tailnreases It i> ■ 
■epurate and duHnct part nl' the buainess. b9 
any child of Abraham will be glad to Ret a 
chance tn teil ^ou, ir you sre foul enoug)^ to 
■top and aeh hiio, when you are passing a^ong 
Chatham street. 

Be pleased to nnderstand, then, that a vest 
maker is one who makes veata and "doesn't 
do anything elae." It is a good buaineaa, or, 
we should rather aay, it would be, but for a 
TQlgar habit that employei'a have of not pay- 
ing very liberal prices. Tint the tendencies 
of the age are to " equality and fraterniza- 
tion," and it would not all surprise us, it in 
"the good time coming" vest maUera and 
— t sellers should occupy leaa antagonistic 






1 other than 



ttow. Their present positions maybe defined 
briefly and clearly enough — the veat maker 
has ^1 tha labor ; the vest seller all theprotit. 
If* odd, too, that the vest sellers aie men — 
Um "lords'of creation," the "championi," 



by their very helplesi 

Why do we call those ages rude ? II ■ 
woman then held out a signal of diatrest as 
an appeal for succor, recreant and dishonored 
knight would he be branded, who passed it 
by unheeded. How -would it do to try th« 
experiment in these civilized times 1 Does 
the reader think that if a pale, shrunken, 
shirt maker, ahouEd thrust her attenuated 
arm out ol her garret window, and wrti 
alowly and tremblmgly to and fro, the shirt 
upon which she had been working for six or 
or eight hours, for sii or eight cents — that 
this signal of distress would summon instant 
relief! Would there be the tramp ol manly 
feet up the rickety stairs leading to th^ 
solitary and miserable garret? Would th« 
"manhood" and the "chivalry" of the city 
open their eyea to see the pale fliig of starva- 
tion floating over tbe tiles! How absurd th« 
question '. This same chivalry, ia ■ chivalry 
that cheapens the feathers that sdorn it — a 
chivalry that count* cost, that cuts close—* 
cute chivalry — the canting chivalry of civili* 
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zation, that gathers up industriously the sta- 
tistics of crime, and weeps; that wfll tell 
you just how many courtezans Umre i^e in 
the city, but which will not tell you what 
made them courtezans — that cannot tell you 
how many of them were driven from sheer 
want to infamy, wedding shame to procure 
the bread that honest labor could not buy. 

But all this has nothing to do wiihvest 
makers in general, and our vest maker, whose 
portrait is overhead, in particular. Sfae is ''k 
smart and likely girl, as she says herself, and 
her veracity is not to be questioned for a sin- 
gle instant. Her parents did their bfst to 
make her helpless, but fortunately th^ fail- 
ed. In spite of her early education, «be is 
strong, and self-reliant. Listen to her story, 
and marvel, if you please, that she who teUs 
it is yet in her teens. 

" 1 was educated for a market — ^by which T 
mean I was educated for a rich husband. My 
father w^s a mechanic in one of the Eastern 
States, who worked late and earl^ in his 
youth, lived econofnically, and saved money. 
From being a humble cooper, he becawe a 
dealer in fish, and, still thriving, was at length 
put down m the city directory — a merchant. 
My mother was a woman who loved to *ehow 
off,' as the phrase is, and she kept pace with 
my father's prosperity, uiitrl she moved from 
the wall of the * meeting; house,' into one of 
the best pews, and the best liit^ pews too, 
in the broad aisle. Then indeed my dear 
mother seemed to be satijtfied — *8he now wor- 
shipped God, and had her sins- forgiven, from 
beneath the great chandelier which swung 
from the centre of the vaulted roof; and sh» 
subscribed liberally to spread the light of the 
gospel into the dark comers of -the earth. It 
was just about this time that I was sent to a 
fashionable boarding school, where the rules 
required with each pupil 

* Six towels and a spooa.' 
My mother was determined that I should 
have the advantai^es of educution— *and I was 
acetffdifigly stuffed with scraps of all the sci- 
ences for two years and a half. How dielight- 
ed she was with me, when 1 returned. My 
education had been a hash^ but I gave her 
from it a iante<i\ botany, astronomy, geology, 
music, French, Latin, German, and no Eng- 
lish,-— and she was a proud mother, the next 
Sunday, I cian assure you. Her only care 
now was to get a husband worthy (rich 
enough) such a paragon of a girl. Before 



she was able to make this selection, m^ 
£i^er failed, and the picture of my life h0- 
gan to lose its brighter colors. He gathered 
up the wreck of his |>roperty, removed to 
this city, and broken in spirit, commenced 
the world again. That was a hopeless strug- 
gle, which my poor father entered into; the 
strong man grew weaker day by day ; the 
clouds darkened around him, and he died, 
leaving not enough to pay his funeral ex* 
penses. The blow fell heavily upon my mo- 
ther, already stricken to the earth, and the 
^ear which she survived was a year of bit- 
.ter complaining, all the more bitter to me 
because I could not see that idle murmur- 
ings would better our condition. I wept 
wifen she died, :ind left me all alone in the 
world, but I felt that, lacking the power pa- 
tiently to endure misfortunes, it was a bless- 
ing that she had escaped them altogether, and 
was at peace in the grave. As for myself, I 
determined to se.>t to work and earn the bread, 
which I plainly foresaw would not reach my 
mouth unless I made an effort for it. My 
boarding school accomplishments were not in 
demand in any honest market ; so Mearned 
the trade of a \'est maker — and learned it in 
six weeks, too, and by that I have been able 
to live comfort ibly." 
" Then it is a good trade ?*' 
•* Yes, one o;* the best I believe, which wo- 
men follow in t;he city. I do very nice work, 
and average fb^ar dollars and a half a week — 
quite enough to give me these plain clothes, 
and simple, wholesome food." 

** But have you never seen three hundred 
dollar shawls, and the gay, beautiful, happy 
girls, who wear them ; and don't you some- 
times wish tha'i your father ^^ad not failed.^ 
Th^ vest ma ker paused for a moment be- 
fore she replie 3 — 

"I see the \ a r port of your question — ^but 
I lofA with reg ret on no event ot my life. I 
am poor, bur I am happy because — 
«* You love ?* 

" Yes," rep] i^d the vest maker, blushMMf 
as she spoke—" 1 love, and singularly enough 
I love a — a— you3ig cooper — my father' stratfe.'^ 
He is teroperatt'., industrious and prudent— I 
am sure he will deserve success. Should ke 
win it, 1 shall better enjoy prosperity, from 
the adverse les8< ms of my life ; should he foil, 
I have tried my strength, and can bear brave- 
ly up — vvith a ti ue heart, a tested conrage* 
and — the trade c f a Vest Makbr.*' 
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Tbetvnny be phio — even homely cbOlr- 
■iMren, bat Bot one entirely uDiaterMting. 

Hidden from the fuze of the congrengtioD b; 
the little oartaina in front of the Qrcbeetra, 
there » a rom a otic myrterjr connected with 
th«Bi. One is cnriaua to know whether their 
face* »e H charm in); ■■ their voiceii; whe- 
ftnt the owner o( that gi^rrana ii married oi 
•ingle, old or vouiik, pretty or homely — whe- 
dlMr tkft boat II makinK Inre to her while the 
Mnon is preiehing, or the lehar Bqaeezing 
W hand UBder vreCeiice of fiBdine her place 
in the UDeiobcxik > They are aTl eo annR 
aod eeduded vp there in the orran loft! 
Wlwt a nice place for ■ tender flirtation ! 
How many Towa nay be whispered while tbe 
pnyera are bein^ offered np at Ihe otfarr and 
of tha church! And, majhap.notei thtt the 
congregation dieim not of, and have no buii- 
tMM to enquire into, xUde out of connnient 
packets, as glibly as out of bird-like throatsl 
How pleasant to hire a Mat in tbe o^an- 
loft, eipeeiallf if the dispenier of the word 



be a tittle heavy and prosy! Pleasant nape 
ap Ihere in the fommer time, too t 

The faahiooaMa churches, bo celled, em- 
plny, and atrourd lates too, their nneic. They 
■nbBCtibe to the maxim, that they who dance 
are in duty bound to remunerale the violin- 
ist. One young lady we wot of receives Sve 
hundred dollars a year for swelling the song 
of thanksgiving every Sanday morning and 
eveoinz, WhFD the officiating clergyman 
■ayi, from the desk— 

"rralHve the Lord f 
and thecongregationadd — 

-ThsLoTrtaaatelme l se ** - 
Theu yon ihoold hear her break forth — fill- 
ing the church with melody— 
■■ O B<«n«,[«t ni ilM onto the Lard.lat niheiTtilr 

Ihi.idJ itaairoanelTsifladlaHiin with [iidmi!* 

Howpleaaaat to know that a portion orhn- 
man kind earn their living and pay thaii de- 
votiona at Iha same tine. 
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THE CHOIR-SINGER. 



Bnttbe gmter numb«r of elmrehes set 
their music for nothing. The prettiest girls 
and the nicest young men in the congrega- 
tion volunteer to do the singing. We con- 
fess, hut it may he an old fashioned prejudice 
of ours, that we like the voluntary system 
best. You have a right to believe that the 
Miriams in the gallery strike the lute and 
the timbrel in real praise and thanksgiving, 
that the music is from the heart — not mere 
*throat notee— *' when you know that they do 
not get 8 blessed red cent for their services 
If you would hear right down genuine devo- 
tional music, go to a camp meeting, just after 
the spirit has begun to work— just after a 
few lost sheep have happily been found, and 
more are expected in the fold before next 
« horn-blowing." We have stood within the 
solemn gloom of the dark woods, when there 
was only sun enough above the horizon to 
throw a smile, as ot the smile of Beneficence 
itielf, through the foliage— andi looked upon 
five hundred earnest faces turned towards the 
lOUK-faced, white n^k-clothed gentleman in 
the preacher's stand. He holds a little hymn 
book — like enough the Cottage Hymn Book— 
that was in times gone- by such a comfort to 
the weary and troubled of heart Our friend 
gives out the hymn in the ^ood old fashioned 
style, two lines at a time 

"OlorFtothee mj God thispieht 
>or all the blessmjri of th9 light.'* 

the congregaaon take up the words, the 

song ot praise rises on the evening air, it 

swells aoove the tall trees, and rolls through 

the arches of heaven! And then all is silent 

again. *The preacher reads two lines more — 

** Keep me, O keep me, king of Kinea, 
Under thine own Almighty wings." 

The invocation is repeated by five hundred 
voices — a volume of melody — the incense 
of grateful, trusting hearts, rises from the 
solemn woods, and (who shall doubt?) is 
heard at that throne where— 

" Cherubim and Seraphim continually do 
cry, holy, holy, holy Lord God of Sabbaoth !" 

That's the kind of psalmody that we like — 
there's nothing mercenary about it. 

But we are forgetting our particular choir- 
singer, the original of the portrait to which 
we tack these random paragraphs. She is 
the daughter of a Connecticut teacher of 
psalmody, and her name is Susan Bakewell. 
Very proud of his daughter was the old sing- 
ing master. She was not five years of age 
"vrhtn she could ** rise and fall the notes as 
good as any of 'em. and perhaps a little bet- 
ter," as old Bakewell, her dad, used to say. 

At twelve years of age she was the belle 
of the village, and prima donna, every Tues- 
day and Thursday night — these were singing 
nights at the village school house. Poor old 
enthusiast of psalmody (we allude to Daddy 
Bakewell) how some of the more irreverent 



of our number used to tease him I He had m 

favorite hymn which he gave out at the eoB- 
clusion of each night's exercises, and a few of 
us were roguish enough to parody it, and 
wicked enough to sing the parody thus— 

While ihepherds watched their flocks by niiht, 

All seated on the snow, 
Some nigger minstrels came alonf 

And jumped Jim Crow. 

** Stop, stop, there's something wrong 
there!" the old man would exclaim. He 
could not for a long time detect the words, 
but he was sure they were not the right ones 
When at last emboldened by our success, ws 
one night shouted out at the top of our 
voices, 

** Ain> JUMPKO Jim Cmow,*- 

the old man dropped his violin, and, shocked 
by our irreverence covered his face with his 
hands. Presently we saw the tears roll 
through his thin fingers, and then ours fell 
fast, too. )Ve confessed our fault, were for- 
given, and then the favorite hymn was sung 
reverently and sweetly. 
^ Old Daddy Bakewell died only two years 
ago. In his last sickness, he was greatly 
troubled at the thought of leaving his singing 
school. Who would take his place every ThurS' 
day and Friday night, and who would lead 
the meeting-house choire ? But Susan com- 
forted him, by singing all the hymns hehadso 
loved to sing himself, and teach others to sing. 
Towards the last, his mind wandered. 

*' I should love to rise and fall the notes 
once more my girl," he said. 

Susan raised the old man's head and sup- 
ported it on her bosom. 

" Do you begin my child, and I will fol* 
low." 

Susan began — 

**ra,sa.la.* 
but her voice trembled, and tears at length 
choked her utterance. The fire came baek 
to the dying man's eyes. 

** That won't do, not firm enough," he ex- 
claimed. •• Now follow me— fa, sa, — ** 

The voice died away in his throat Susan 
laid his head gently on the pillow. 

He rallied 'a little; then taking her hand 
and essaying to raise it up, towards heaven, 
he murmured — 

<* The singers also, as well as they that 
olay vpon stringed instruments, shall be 
zAcre*'— and so saying, in blepsed hope and 
confidence, the old singing master diea. 

Susan came to this city soon after hec 
father's death. 

Every Sunday she thinks that perhaps ths 
old man is permitted to lend a listening ear 
to the song of praise and thanksgiving that 
rises from earth to heaven. Will he hear 
the voice of his own darling child? Is it 
singular that Susan should now regard it as a 
religious duty to be a Cbcxk-Sinoxh ? 
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THE MILLINER. 



No lady will dispute U9, when we sa; that 
one of the pteltieet thing* in the world 
Dew bonnet. It mattera not nhaC the 
terial, ao it the be mode ; nor the raahion, 
be a new one. We remember bonnets of all 
forma, from the Leghorn flst to the coal stut- 
tle t all sizes from i-ne which scarcely covered 
■ Tourth ef the head, to the enormities which 
measured three-quarters of a yard in diame- 
ter, alt materialsfromrelt to pasteboard; but 
thete was not one ot them which was not, in 
ita day and generation, ■ real love of a bon- 
let and the admiration of ail beholders. 

How infinitfliy bonnets vary, not only fn 
different times, but at the same nertod 1 Do 
Dot the ladies unifornily describe strangers 
by the bonnets they wore ! It is the rarest 
tbingto see two bonnele alike in the largest 
dtnrch, or in Braodwa;^ — and such a pheno- 
menon was never seen in bo omnibus. If the 
shape and material are the same, th^ ue 
■ore to batrimmeddiAerently. Thedi^rent 
■bop* in Broadway hiTB each a diilinctira 



character, varying, however by ligbt shadei 
of difference, but when you come to different 
streets, the change is very perceptible. A 
Bowery bonnet is a much more dashing af- 
fair than its corresponding one in Broadway, 
while Division varies strongly from Canal 
and Hudson streets — but there is no doubl 
that the most showy bonnets in New York, 
not even excepting the Bowery, are sold in 
Pearl street. 

With tkwo hundred thousand women here, 
weaqng bonnets, and in a nation of ten mik- 
lioDS of bonnetted women, millinery loonu 
op, an extensive and important businest. 
Here is one of the great wanta of civilization 
supplied by female industry; f:ir this is essen- 
tially a feminine employment. Fancy a man 
making a bonnet — above all, iancy him put- 
ting on the trimming. A pretty mess ha 
would make of it ! No; the bonnet in all ita 
aspects, is feminine, and should be made and 
sold as it is worn, solelybytheaez for which 
nature designed it. The proper ephen ol 
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THE MILLINER. 



woman may involve a doubt; but there is no 
question that millinery, in all its branches, 
belongs to it. It is just as absurd for a man 
to engage in any part of it, as it would h% 
for him to parade Broadway in a gipsey. 

As a bonnet should be, and often is, the 
most beautiful of created things, save the face 
of which it is the setting, its manufacture 
supposes genius in the invention, and taste 
and skill in the achievement of such k para- 
gon of feminine art and adornment. There 
must be a sculptor's eye for beautiful forms, 
the painter's taste for the choice and blend- 
ing of colors, and the architect's grasp of 
general effect. One sees a necessity, aUo, of 
a fine judgment in character and physiogno- 
my. A bonnet, conceived and executed on 
these principles, has in it much of- the 
sublime and beautiful in art. It has an inti- 
mate correspondence, both with external na- 
ture, and the spiritual life. It makes a part 
of the general harmony, fills its proper place 
in the scale of ornamental creations, and 
ranks very high among the results and neces- 
tsiies of civilization. 

Viewed in this li^ht, and a philosopher 
can contemplate her in no other, the milliner 
shines forth in all the dignity and beauty of a 
handmaid of Nature and a priestess of de- 
corative Art. It is her mission to embellish 
the most charming portion of humanity, and* 
to fascinate the other She bends over her 
tasteful task during long and weary hours, 
sustained by the conscioilsness of the happi- 
ness her labor wiU impart. She has a dim 
but sweet appreciation of the rapture with 
which the belle puts on the first bonnet of 
the season's fashion. She feels a portion of 
the triumph with which it is worn, and has 
a delicate sympathy with the pleasing con- 
sciousness of being the admiration of t^e 
other sex, and the envy of her own. 

Ellen Stanley, the beautiful milliner, of 
whom the above is as accurate a portraitui^- 
as could be given by this branch of art, rea- 
lizes in a remarkable degree our ideal of the 
true milliner-girl of the nineteenth century. 
An Englishwoman by birth, and tHe €xpett-! 
ant lieir of a liberal fortune, she was edu- 
cated with care in all the studies and accom- 
Elishments usually taught to young ladies of 
er sphere of life. A disastrous season in the 
sporting v\X)rld, in which Mr. Stanley was a 
victim of noble and riight honorable sharpers, 
so broke his fortune, that he determined, 
with what remained to him, to settle in 
America. Intending to purchafe a large 



landed estate in the west, Mr. Stainley con- 
verted his whole property in England, which 
amounted to about five thousand pounds, into 
a (£f^ on a private banking-house in Wall 
street, ifM took passage for America, with 
Ellen, WliD was now m her seventeenth yeur, 
and two hunger children. ' As the season 
Wtts favora^e for travel, Mr. Stanley lost no 
time, dot finding a suitable asylum for his 
children, be started alcme for the west, with' 
just money enough for the expenses of the 
journey, leaving his capital in the hands of 
this bailing- house, on which he had taken 
drafts in England. He had taken the precau- 
tion of 'atvkifi^ enquiries, and found the house 
to be' of excellent credit, and connected with 
some of the first families in New York ; and 
there wa^ the additional inducement of re- 
ceiving interest for the money, not paid by 
chartered banks upon deposits. Mr. Stanley 
went up the Hudson, across the State to Nia- 
gara, and then took a steamer at Buffalo, for 
Miiwatrkre. He selected his future home on 
the Rock river, in one of the finest countries 
in the World, and was returning to conclude 
the purchase and jM'epare to remove his 
children, for he was a widower, when at 
Buffalo he saw in a newspaper th« failure of 
the Bankers, who had his entire property 
He hastened to New York with such feelings 
as may be imagined, to find his worst fore- 
bodings realized. The loss was total. If the 
assets of the house would pay a small per 
centage, it could only be at a distant day. 
The fatigue of travel, change of climate, and 
this terrible blow gave Mr. Stanley a brain 
fever trora which he never recovered. Ellen 
was left, the eldest of three orphan children^ 
all nearly destitute. 

There was no resource but in industry. 
She accepted the first situation that offered, 
in a millinery establishment, whose principal 
was a mejgnber of the family in whose protec- 
, tion she was left by her father. Her fine ta- 
-fents and elegant taste made the reputation 
of ihTe establishment. It became the resort 
of the most fashionable ladies in New York, 
aifdlf the ]:^resent arrangements are carried 
out, Ellen Stanley will on the first of May 
become sole proprietor of one of the most 
fashionable and prosperous millinery estab- 
lishments in America, advertise in the news- 
papers, make a fortune, finish the education 
of her orother and oister, and we sincerely 
hope marry a man worthy of so much pru- 
dence, energy, beauty, and virtue. 
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The term " type rubber,' 
•mall, but importiDt cUaa ol leinaie upera- 
tiveii will icarcely bn understood at all b; 
<air readers, witbout eipliaation. 

Every letter, character, and point in a 
book or newspaper, ia made by a leparate 
piece of meCai, a mixture of lead, zinc, aud 
antimony, called type metal. Types are 
nnirormly about one inch in height, and alt 

Spe ofthe same foot, IB of unirorm size, in 
a direction of the length of the letter, 
but ia breadth it varies from an m which 
CDima a square to an 1 or i, wliirh are formed 
on pieces of metal of a proportional thick- 
lieaa. This is the reason why printers 
measure type by the thousand emx, each ID 
being a square of the width of the line. 

Each letter is cast separately in a mould, 
■od as the moulds cannot be made to abut 
together with absolute accuracy, there is el- 
wBja more or lea* burr upon the corners, or 
joints of the mould, nor does the part ot the 
^pe, which fords the letter, come perfect 
aom the matiix in which it i« CMt, but while 



THE TYPE KUBBEK. 



the Gniahing of the letter ia done by skillftll 
men, Die smoothing of the type from ita 
inequalities is confided to induBtrious girls, 
the type rubbers. 

With a heap cf freehly cast type before 
her, the type rubber sits at a flat stone, 
around which are her companions. Sho 
takes successirply each piece of metal, places 
it upon the amooth stone, and with her Gngert 
rubs it Bmartly back and forth until it ii od 
all aides relieved of its inequalitiei. The 
process is. a very rapid one, and the lal]pr ia 
" " -'---' - ■Ltting.r---- '"' 
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iquired, and a necessary hard- 
ening of the cuticle, which cornea fasteoongh 
with practice. No ingenuity is requirM, 
and the powers of inventioD are nerer oiled 

But this dull employment has its compeilM* 
tioDS, and as the type rubbers are aliraya ia 
groups, they keep up an sDimated conversa- 
tion, and as men are always employed in tb« 
type foundries, there ia the further pletaora 
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THE TYPE RUBBER 



of the nNsIal intsrcoDrsa of tba oppoiitc 
MXM, oat of which grow often attichmenla, 
courtihipi, and taarritgen. Theie circnm- 
ftiTicro have made Ihia a favorile occupation 
with many, and the inatances are not uncom- 
moD in which girli bare left inch trades aa 
millinery, and dreaa-making, toen;age in the 
more free and aocial occupation of type 
ruW>ar, 

It may be that there ia etill another fae- 
cination, to relieve the uonotoDf of auch 
labor ai we hare deacribed. There i> eome- 
tbing attractiTe about erery part of tiie bnsJ- 
nesa ol making booke and newepapera, and it 
may be that even the t;pe rubber finds a 
pleiaure in her bumble agency in the world's 
enlightenment. If of a pioua turn of mind, 
the very hope that the little pieces of metal 
getting emoother under her fingera, will be 
need in printing bibles and tracln; if of a 
free, democratic apirit, ebe may exult inthe 
thought that they will he used in the cauae 
of liberty and progress; if fond ol novels 
■nd romances, she is very likely to imagine 
the beautiful taUa of love that could be made 
legible, by a proper arrangement of the heap 
□f shining metal before her. 

Our acquaintance among the type rubbers 
is not sufficient to enable us to speak con- 
fidently of their general character and habits. 
U their manners are not polished, it ia not 
for want of hard rubs. If they do not behave 

they have types of excellence, or eicellent 
tTpea, constantly before them. They should 
be possessed of high intelligence, since they 
devote their whole time to the improvement 
of letters. 

The social character of thia employment, 
deprived of which it would be one of the 
moat tiresome monotony, not nnfrequently 
leadi to the most pleasant results. 

It is impossible for a dozen men and women 
to come together daily, without more or less 
tender attachments being formed, wbiofa 
may lead to happy matebes. We have one 
UM in oar eye, where an industrious and 
•miable girl, compelled to work ait thia em- 
ployment, won th« heart and hmd of her 



employer, one of a celebrated firm of t^ 

ftrnndera in this city, and proved in all res- 
pects worthy of her good fortune. 

The trad' of a type rubber is necessary, 
and therefore reepeetable. Tb«e engaged 
in it are esteemed by all sensible persons, 
according to their character and conduck. 
It is an employment whicb the humblest 
might follow and of which the proudeet need 
not ba Bsbamed. Simply laborious, and in- 
volving no particnlax talent, the compene»- 
tionia but moderate, from one dollar and * 
bilf to two and a balf a week, being the 
waices earned by those who ean perform tb« 
prA^esa we have described with more or lea 
rapidity. The highest of these sums seems 
but little, compared with the expeuae of liv- 
ing in a city ; but when thousands oi men 

five to seven dollars a week, every dollar 
added to auch an income by the industry of a 
wife or daughter becomes of great import 
aace, and two dollars a week will pay tha 
rent, for very comfortable apartments. 

These calculations, we doubt not, seem 
very strange to many of our readers, who psy 
a rent of from five hundred to a thouaand 
dollars a year, and would feel very much 
cramped in their reaources, were their house- 
hold expenaes less than twenty dollwa a 
week; who think nothing of spending fifty 
dollars a morning at Stewart's, or Seaman tt 
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Opera cosl more than many a poor lamily has 
to lire on the year round. Such persona an 
remarkably well eatisSed with the present 
order of things. They don't eee what peo- 
ple want changes for. Tbey don't kaow 
what they have to do with the vulgar com- 
mon people, unleii it is to give them cold 
victuals. 

We do not feel revengeful, bat if a few 
hundred of these haughty ladies, who are si 
well satisfied vrith their own conditions, and 
cars ao little for those of their poorer sisters 
could be compelled to live on two dollars ■ 
week, and earn it as type rubbers, we ahoold 
not deplore it very aetiouely, and ^ey woald 
be all the better for theii experience. 



THE SHOP-WOMAN. 



"lie cl»M u not Urje in th« city. There 
■MW> to be ID indie p Of itJDD on the put of 
onr k»rek«epen to put joongwomen behind 
their tonntf n. Younfi men, who n< cannot 
bat think were intended to do HiQiething bet- 
ter thin metanre otT tape >nd calico, uiurp 
the place* which women are ■dminl>ly cal- 
culated to fill. There i« i wittc of the raw 
material of natiiTe'a iiDewy gifta, when a 
pair of itrong arms are lifting ribbon bcxes; 
■nd a nd OTcrtaskinii of woman't strength, 
when ehe ia compelled to norti for fonrUten 
or eighteen houra a day, in clou, ill rentilt- 
ted rooma, and with an iDiuffietency of food. 
TbaVa a aad life indeed ; but only a little 
more aad to conteDiplate than that of the 
■troDg yonth, fritterinf away bia atrencth 
■nd emucnlating hia manh(K>d behind the 



Itiani, , . 

■ttendanta in atores, they will be expoeed 
dangerona and demoralizing influencea, ana 
■omething ia (aid about the corrnptioii of fe- 
male ahop'toeepera in Parii, by way of warn- 
ing. Now it so happens tlwt the corroptian 



apoken of doea not eiiat among the store «U 
tendanls in Paria, but among lempttretitt. 
In Paris yoang ladies attend to retail stores, , 
and are book-keepers in wboleaale hoaset, 
and as a elan enjoy a good reputation, while 
the contrary ia trne of sempatressa. We do 
not believe any oceupatioo, except that which 
half starves thoes who follow it, ia demora> 
lisiQR. A wetl-fed, well-clothed, wall-honsed 
female will not loss her self-reipect, and be- 
come reckless and vicioua by standing behind 
a counter, and selling Upcs and needles, 
while the poor people who are shut up In ' 
garrets and compelled to work fourteen 
Qoars a day for a crust of bread, may, itf ut- 
ter despair, wed ahame to prolong life. The 
good people who fear ao mneh for the morali 
of females, would do well to remember tktt 
want is the great parent of prostitution. 

Boston has a tolerable reputation fcr mo- 
rality, and there femalsa are employed in 
every art lor which they posseas the requi- 
site capabititiea. Lowell, as every body 
knows, is not regarded u a very wicked 
place, notwitbataoding there are employedi 
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in the heion%$ twelve or fourteen thooeand 
yonng lidies, exposed to ell the temptetione 
which could aMeil femalee enpciged in etosee. 
There is no force in these objections to the 
employment of females, and they are insnlt- 
ing to the sex. It is bad enough for frmales 
to be obliged to solicit work, without being 
told, that to giro it, would subject them to 
temptations which they could not resist. 
Give theee females, who are now starring on 
one dollar and fifty cents a week, wwk, and 
pay them fair living wages, and leaye them 
to the same good influences which now ena- 
ble them to orercome temptation, made 
•tronger by penury aud want. Or if you 
will not, make oat your strongest argument 
nnd entitle it "An argument in favor of 
etarving females to save their virtue," and 
fee how quickly hcta and figuree will be ad- 
dnced to overthrow it 

9 Females can do the business of our stores 
as well as men ; they are more graceful,*and 
therefore better calculated to please custom* 
ers; more orderly, and better calculated to 
please employers. In every way they would 
give more satisfaction than men. But they 



cannot cut wood, hammer iron, or dig the 
earth, and tboee whocan perform theee mvi- 
ly lahoie are effeminately engaged in fitting 
glovee to ladies' fingers, measuring tape, eel- 
ling calico, and in their leieufe moments ad- 
miring their white hands* 

These coiuter gentlemen wrong^ themselves 
and th6se whose places they usurp. Ood did 
not give them strong arms to handle silks 
with. Nature is too economical to wastn 
bone, and muscle, and sinew, in this ridicu- 
lous way. It is apparent that a man who hu 
strength enough to level a forest, ie out of 
his place when he ie domg the work of a wo- 
man, especially when a woman, for lack of 
work is starving in a garret, or calculating 
whether it is better to die pure or live cor- 
rupt — awful choice, which thousands and 
thousands of unfortunate creatures have been 
obliged to make. 

The (mginal of the picture, which leade 
this sketch, is more fortunate than the great 
majority of her sex. tier's is a life oTuse- 
iulness and ot comparative ease. For a wo- 
man compelled to work, no life so pleasant 
as that <i SHop-WoifAv. 
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A (treat msny pe 

vertpd that they lo 

To these a traile brin^ a verv aiBTre.>3inE >j 
revotting idea. But these peo|>ttr don't knnv 
the luxury of honest iridppei>dence, am) thi 
comfort of a nicht's te^t when one has koqi 
to bed heartily tired. The trade of dresa 
makirifC ^^ ^ E^o^l many c<inil'ort4, a (eooi 
many perplcxttir«, and a eoiHl ma:iy discum 
forts. In the city its influence on health i: 
not fjToraJlo, owing to the sedentary habi! 
involvdl in ito proEei^uCion. But we 
t«ll B I'J'ty, ind not write i^n ess^y. \ 
in our liirjd's eye, a pale, delicate won 
•boat thirty ^earg of age, sittini; at 
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■vuai. neoeiieveiB ca I lea nail mnurmng — a 
Tery grave and becomjiis dieae. She seldom 



speaks anil seldoicer smites, but all the girls in 
the sliop defer to her, for she is a very lady- 
lihK piTwin. She has been beautiful, but she 
looks faded and worn. 

We know her history, for we happened to 
be barn in the same town with her. She waa 
the daughter of intelligent and wealthy pa- 
rents, and one of a large family of girle. The 
mother had been reared in habits of industlT * 
- ^he was a New BniUnd woman, and self 
dependence is honor^ible there — she taught 
her dauqhterB t<i serve themaelves. Two or 
three of the girls had leatned dressmaVing, 
another was a milliner, and a fourth wai 
houwkeeper— all were useful. This dauah- 
ler (hat we have introduced ro our readers 
was named Madeline. Madeline Murgui nu 
a gay fitl in her lather's house, and ehe pUed 
her delicate ait in adorning herself and her 
listers. Death and reverses came. First 
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the father died, leaving hie afiatn embamfs- 
ed — then the mother fell a victim to grief, 
mnziety, and overwhelming care. The family 
was scattered. Two of the daughters mar- 
ried. Madeline became a dress maker in this 
large shop, in the course of a few months af- 
ter the death of her mother. She was very 
faithful. Her work was more delicate and 
beautiful than that of any one else in the 
shop^and though she seldom conversed she 
was respected and liked. She remained long 
enough to be even a sort of favorite. The 
girls said they liked her sadness a^ they liked 
silver grey poplin. One day two gentlemen ; 
called at the shop to see if a dress maker i 
could be induced to go with a family to Ca- 
nada. One of these gentlemen was a young 
physician, the other an elderly man who 
wished to procure the services of a dress 
maker by the year in his family. 

The sad and beautiful Madeline fixed the 
young doctor's stray fancy in less thatt ten 
minutes. He sought aa introduction, and in 
three months they were married. For a 
few weeks Madeline was gay as a lark, and 
happy indeed. Then came all too vividly 
the signs of consumption in her beloved hus- 
band. She sunk into tender sadness; she 
nursed him and loved him with her whole 
heart. In a year he was gone. She saw him 
laid in the grave, with no violent lamenta- 
tion. She had a son. How much had been 
crowded into that one year. Death and life. 
The death of the most loved, the birth of the 
.one who was ever after to be most loved. 
The husband had a very little property, 
which his widow invested for her son. She 
placed him with her husband^s mother, and 
returned to her old place in Mrs. B..*s shop. 
She was little changed — a little more grave 
and sad, but the same quiet, obliging, and 



ever silent woman. Perhaps life may change 
again to her, tnrough some strange chance, 
and perhaps she will go to her grave with her 
sad, quiet face. 

There is a nice little brunette who sits be- 
side her, who is always very gay and patron- 
izing, and who thinks a world and a half o| 
herself Her ambition is to do a great deal 
oft work, and to do it well, to get the best 
washes, wear the prettiest rings, and go to 
balls. All this she achieves. She was once 
a beggar child, and was picked up by Mrs B. 
to run errands, and found possessed of ability 
sufficient to make a smart dress maker, and 
just that she is, with a laudable pride at her 
elevation. 

There is a pale little girl sits next to her, 
who has had a pain in her side, and other 
symptoms of consumption, but she must work 
on. She is not a -fortunate one. She can 
work but slowly, and she must earn her liv- 
ing and her death at the same time — " sew- 
ing a shroud" in the gay, bridal satin that as- 
sumes its beautiful form under her thin 
fingers. We might go oh, and give a short 
history of each. Some are laying by a little 
money, and are wise enough to take exercise 
and go occasionally td the baths, or to extem- 
porise a bath at their boarding house, and 
thus keep pretty good health notwithstand- 
ing the occupation is unfavorable to health. 
There is as much difference in the twenty 
occupants of Mrs. B.'s shop, as you might find 
in twenty persons that you might meet by 
chance. They are all agreed in one particu- 
lar, however, that it is very fortunate that 
they have work. So strong is the love of 
truth and virtue in the female heart, that the 
privilege of earning their breai by hard labor 
lb considered a great blessing. 
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THE TAILORESS. 



We are mnre than hair inclined to be silent 
■od sllow the picture to tell its own etoly. 
It seems to as that those eyelids drooping 
with weariness, the work abindoned for the 
moment, and the little life and wakefulness 
in that exhausted frame, intent only on 
the helpless infant in the cradle— with the 
clock on the man tie- piece, its indei: markinft 
the midnight hour, and the almost withered 
flowers in the lilHe va^e— that these niu«t 
tell the story to every esntle. pymnathizina; 
heart, with more forre than a feehle pen 

The tailores" has been at work — bow lont; 
does the reader thinh ■ Sinc> oix o'clock in 



then 



night. Eighteen hours, with an intermis- 
sion of only a few roinu'e', since thoogh the 
rich man inay pleasantly pass two hours at 

enoDich for the tailnress' scanty meal. 

She ia > widow with that child to rear, and 
her sole reliance is on her needle. One 
would think that her industry and skill. 
should ensure her ■ comfortable support; 
tod 80 it would, if she enjoyed the fruits of 
her OWD labor. Bat she doeint. That gar- 



ment which she has been at work upon since 
the early morninjr, will yield, to the man whs 
pays her a few shillings fur her labor upon it, 
two or three dollars profit. He has done 
nothing but invest a little capil-dl, for his 
share ol ttie profit; she is eqfiandering her 
vitality in4ab"r, which bringB her back not 
enough for a single abundant meal ! 

Everybody will say there is snmrthiiig 
wrong h'Te,, and some pitying soula will ex- 
claim— Gi>d help the poor lailoreas ! But 
why ehr'uld nut her fWlow heittKS help her, 
too? Wby ehnold not each man make it his 
busin'-sa to see that the person whomarfe the 
coal, he wears on his back, received fair wages 
fur hft (or his) labor, even though the lar^ 
profits of the faeliinnable tailor be some- 
whal reduced by the operation! Does it 
seem quite fair that the fashionable tailor 
should live In plenty and elegance, while the 
poor operatives from whose labor he realizes 
three or four thousand dollars a year, are 
working and starving to death ? 

Let us take a moderate price for cutting, 
trimming end making up a coat — say from 
ten to twelve dollars. Does it not appear & 
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wrong that tlie man who cuts and trims it, 
thonla receive eight doUars—fiye of which 
are clear profits-while tbe poor operative 
cannot afford herself two substantial meals a 
day, for the days she must be employed in 
earning the remaining four dollars ? 

Who would not be glad to know that a plan 
had been devised, through which the opera- 
tives might get their fair share of the profits » 
which now they only receive a titbe of? 
And is it not worth while to inquire if there 
be not a way to secure a result so manifestly 
just? 

Lately the papers have had much to say of 
the sunerings and privations of the over- 
worked, ill-paid sewing girls of New York. 
Shall all the sympathy which has been 
awakened be wasted in words ? Shall -we 

?;ive a few tears to their hard lot, and allow 
hem to work and starve and die ? Oh — if 
these pale, care worn faces, these shrunken, 
prematurely old* bowed and tottering forms, 



could be summoned from the attics, and the 
cellars, and the ill-lighted, ill-ventiliated 
rooms in narrow alleys and Hthj streets— 
where they hide — ^and pass in review before 
us, each one with the ritozy of her wretched- 
ness graven in her facer— if the sun would 
consent to reveal such a rfidture to our eyes — 
our horror, our pity wiuld find fitter and 
juster expression than in words ! 

Our artist has given us no fancy sketch. 
It is a real and terrible 'truth he has pour- 
trayed. And he is strangely ignorant and 
unmindful of that cruel Oppression which 
condemns thousands of 'helpless females in 
this city, to unremitting tdil and privation, 
with scarcely a hope of relief save in the 
grave, who will not pray for, and call for, and 
work for, some mode of relief. She is but 
the representative of a class, of a mighty 
army of poorly paid, scantily fed, hu^j 
worked, and entirely helpless femades — the 
subject of to-day's sketch ~Tsn TAJLornxm, 



THE UMBRELLA MAKER. 



HeaTen makes the rain to Tatl on the just 
and theanjnst; the juat and the unjust re- 
sort to ambrellas (ni protection from too 
much or the bleasiug— the former bnying 
them honeetlj, the latter stealing them dia- 
hoaeetly— and so comes that large class of 
workers — the umbrella makers. 

He muat get up early in the morning, 
step quickl) into Nassau or William Sti 
who would see the regiments of umbrella 
makers march down to their shops. There 
is no mistaking them, should they accident- 
ally get mined up with book folders, or other 
working girls. The umbrella maker always 
holds her head up, with one eye on the clouds, 
and a apeculatire expression in the other; 
she observes, calculates and predicts the wea- 
ther for the next twelve hours. Not that 
■he is directly interested in the matter; a 
heavy, protracted rain may cause an in- 
creased demand for umbrellas, but it wiU 
not advance the girl's wages a farthing. We 
bars not at band Hunt's Magazine, or any 
other stAtistical authority, but we hazard 



Kle additional penny into the pocketa of the 
umbrella makers of that interesting period. 
Umbrellas were active without doubt, and 
holders film, but there waa the scale of prices 
then as now, for the poor giils, and it was 
not altered in their (avor even by the p'rsis- 
ing emergency of the flood. 

The umbrella makera of New York are a 
decidedly intereating claaa ol young women. 
Some of them are as pretty and timid as 
lambs; others are distinguished for adashing 
kind of beauty — an emphatic expression of 
face and manner; and not a few are dashing 
without being pretty, snd emphatic without 
being particularly striking.^ We have seen 
them file through Nas:au street, time and 
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time again, and marked the great variety of 
character which the class present. 

The young Udy who has kindly loaned us 
her face, for our picture this week, has been 
long enough in the business to know all about 
it, and has had experience enough of the libe- 
rality of employers not to be cheated where 
the vigorous use of her tongue can avail in 
her behalf. On condition that we do not di- 
vulge her name, she permits us to say that 
she is twenty- five years of age. And here is 
her story, taken down in short -^and, word for 
word, as she related it. 

" YouVe been through the Jerseys, I 
flpect ? No ! Well, then, you've got soil to 
see yet that *11 'stonish your calfskins. I was 
born in the Jerseys, and amt got no perticklar 
prejudice aein it, but I'll say one thing, that 
charcoal burning, though it may be healthy, 
is the nastiest kind of a way to get a living 
My father was a charcoal burner, my bro- 
thers, and in fact all the tamily. We wer*nt 
nothing eise out in that part of the State ; 
people couldn't live there without having a 
pit ; the parsons used to get up revivals*]* 
among us, by telling us to imagine all our 
pits thrown into one, the coal all alive,,and 
we on top of it, to get an idea of the bottom- 
less pit, read of in spripture. There was no 
standing out agin conviction and grace after 
this. 1 believe I should have been contented 
to live and die there, though, if one of the 
charcoal burners hadn't fell in love with me. 
Father, mother, and the rest of the family 
went in desperate strong for the match, be- 
cause he had heaps of charcoal, but I'd set 
my mind agin it, and that was enough. To 
settle the fuss, and put the family out of ago- 
ny, I ran away and came to New York. I 
shan't tell you how hard it was to get work, 
or how I was abused by some of my employ- 
ers. There are more rascals in New York 
than I thought crawled on the whole airth, 
when I was a young girl out in the charcoal 
region. At last an old woman took me in, 
and agreed to give me board, lodging and 
washing, and learn me to cover umbrellas, 
provided I would stay with her a year. She 
nad three girls, who were her nieces, she 
said, and oft I went with them to the shop. 
I was not long with the old woman before I 
discovered that she was no better than she 
should be, but a good deal worse, and that 
her nieces were as bad as their aunt. The 
more I thought of what the old woman was 
driving at, the uglier I grew, and when, after 
I had been with her six weeks, she came 
right out, frank and hearty, as she called it, 
with her proposal, I clenched my fist and 
struck out, fair from the shoulder, and the- 
old woman went over like a falling tree. I 
didn't wait until she picked herself up, but 
went jdown to the shop and told the man who 
employed us aU about what had passed. He 
took me by the hand, patted my shoulder, 
and said I was a good girl, and that he was 
glad he had found the old woman out. He 



called her a |>rocures8, if you know what that 
is. He told me that he would give me two 
dollars and a half a 'week, which would paj 
my board in a comfortable house, and leave 
something to clothe me. I thouG^ht he wan 
an angel of light, but in six weeks I found 
him out, too. He was not a bit better than 
the old woman, and I treated him in the same 
way. I got him to pay me my wages, and 
lend me ten dollars, and then I called him a 
rascal, knocked him down, and left the shop. 
I soon procured work at another place, where 
they behaved themselves decently and paid 
me three dollars a week. But I've often 
thought it would have been better, had I 
staid at home and married the charcoal burn- 
er. It's not a very nice calling, but they are 
honest men who follow it, and the air is much 
pleasanter out on the hills than in these nar- 
row, dirty streets, and low, gloomy rooms. 
I have pitied myself and all the poor girls 
who follow umbrella making for a living. 
Some of them are very good, and work hard 
to* support helpless people who belong to 
them — bed-ridden mothers, or little sisters 
who are too young to take care of them- 
selves ; others are very fond of drers, and 
bow they qfianage to get all their fine clothes 
is a puzzle to me. Whenever I have asked 
them, they've called me a fool, and laughed 
loudly, but somehow, I have noticed, that 
they always sighed heavily after their laugh, 
and did not seem to be^as happy as they pre- 
tended to be. I am afraid they have cheated 
themselves, and don't like to think of it. 
Some of the girls have comfortable homes, 
and I have been to a round number of wed- 
dings since I learned the trade. But there 
are but few of them who can claim the pro- 
tection of a home. The many are quite 
friend lebs, and earn barely enou^ to provide 
for their wants from day to day. If they 
were taken sick, they would suffer terribly. 
Low wages aod hard work is the lot of most 
of us." 

Either our reporter was called away, or 
our somewhat eccentric Jersey girl grew 
tired of talking of herself and her trade, 
when shejhad fi^ot thus far. However, what 
she has said is written, and though it might 
be interesting to hear her further on this 
subject, we are willing enough to conclude 
the sketch. Of a susety it is a cheerless life, 
which numbers of poor girls live in this 
great, heartless city. Scantily fed, shabbily 
clad, denied the society and the enjoyments 
which youth covets, and beset by strong 
temptations — and the tempted so very feeble 
— is it strange that the hearts of some wither 
prematurely up, that others go astray ! They 
are ill paid and uncared Fori — the female 
workers of the city, and few of them have 
the rude strength and rough resolution ' f the 
daughter of the charcoal burner — she who 
has to-day filled up the sketch and furnished 
the portrait of Thx UiinBEi.xjL Makes. 




THE SUSPENDER-MAKER. 



Siupccdcis ire harbaioua coDtrivatic*e, t^^ 
moit u iDJurious to m*n >a comets are lo no- 
IDBn. A man with decent hips do more re- 

SiHB enapendcTa t« kerp bia troueen Up in 
tit proptr place, than be requires straps 
to keep them dowo. And surely do men nbo 
can afford clotb enouRh to ellon a free and 
dowinf ptDtalooD, needa straps. Suspenders, 
■trkp* and corsets are the inTsntJon or the 
arch enemj, who, wa belieTe, talrea as much 
pleasure in deforming the bodf — God'a imaRe 
—•a he takes in staining and desecTBtirg the 
■aul. It is not to be denied, and little credit 
we are entitled to (or frLnkly coDleafling the 
tmthithatweare a bad eheited and akoutder- 
ed people. How can we expect it to be 
otberwiae 1 Our girla, just at that age when 
they need all the room thej can bafe to tx- 
paiM ID. aie tqueczed into eonets j ou bo;s. 



almost with their second set of teeth, are pat 
into trouarrs, strapped tightly down over 
their feet, sod drawn tightly up over tbeir 
eboulders. The cDOsequence ia, to the girls 
BD impeded circnUtion ot the blood, cold, in- 
actiTe skin, abort breathingv sudden fluihes, 
emaciatioD. The machine is cramped in all 
ita most important operatioaa, and loaes ra- 
pidly its opacitj— very rarely, indeed, reco- 
vers it. With the boys, they grow up to be 
round- ahouldered men, not the deep-chett«d, 
erect, healthy- looking lellows that the; 
should be. Boys acenstomed Irom theii 
fourth or filth year to three or fonr honra 
eierciee a day, would never require suspen- 
ders to keep tbiit trousers up, and their Mi, 
free slep would break the strongest pair of 
patent straps ever sold. With regard to 
straps, it is but fair to my that they bMa ti.- 
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most entirely disappeured from the feet of 
senrible men. It is not uncharitable to set 
down a man who now wears straps as m fou 
foo. 

So long as people look upon round shoul- 
ders and hollow chests, as marks of physical 
beauty, so long will the susprader manufac- 
ture flourish. It is a first rate business for 
the dealers—for the employees, the workies, 
we suppose it pays staryation wages, little 
more. I'he suspender maker who has loaned 
us her portrait — oicr suspender maker, learn- 
ed the trade by accident. She was a few 
years ago wealthy, or rather her father was, 
and she used to employ her time in embroid- 
ering suspenders as presents to her fashion- 
able round shouldered friends of the mascu- 
line gender. But her father having cut a 
little too deep into stocky speculations, a<Qd 
finding that ne had so cut himself forever 
adrift from his fortune, suspended himself 
by the neck, and left his child an orphan, to 
get a liTing for the remainder of her life by 
making suspenders. She first tried her hand 
at embroidered suspenders, but there were 



painAil reminiscences associated with the 
work, and moreover she found that she could 
make more money hy making a commoner 
article. Sde was quite a hellt when her 
father was rich, and was beset by numerous 
suitors. They don't know her now. Many 
a puppy wears on his shoulders the suspen- 
ders embroidered by her &ir hands, and pre- 
sented to him as a «imocf»ir, who couldn't re- 
cognize her now, with a double barreled 
opera glass It is a pity that such heartlesB 
and selfish ingrates had not a cowhide on 
their shoulders, or that the suspenders were 
not fitted into a cleyer running noose for 
their necks. But the girl has persuaded her- 
self to forget the past ; after all, there is 
more of patient philosophy in the female than 
in the male sex. They more readily, and less 
repininglj, submit to sharp and sudden re- 
verses ; they are stronger in their powers of 
endurance, which can only sustain the vic- 
tims of a frowning destiny. But we suspend 
further comment, and commend to the read- 
er's sympathy — 

Ths Suspxhdxr MAxxa. 
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'THE SCHOOL-MARM.' 



Onaoribe dkDghlersof the venerable cler- ' 
grmhn Dr. Beecber, and GoT.SIule formerly 
of Vermoat, and Horace Mtnn the lueeesaor 
of Joba Qaincy Adama oo tbe floor of Coa- ' 

' greM — theae bave Kiven > new impetue to the 
eaoae of popular rdacatioo. It i* now no 
longer a term of reproach — " Schael-Marm." 
One Uag no ri||;bt M auapeet that tbe head of 
■ common free acbool, in town or couatr;, 
hu paiaed that period in feminine life, which 
■■ anppoeed by tbe vulgar to be unattraetiee. 
Quite the coutrar; we beg to aware tbe rea- 
der. There is no nobler pariuit for man or 
woman to en^ige in tban echool teaching. It 
■hould be, and will be ere long, if we are not 
loo eaiiguine, an ennobling t«rm. It sbonld 
and will employ tbe beet taleot in the coun- 
toy. The primary ichooleitangbtby femslei, 
and the grammar and writing ichoole, the 

' ueit in the range of our educational depart- 
ment, should not be ruled and goTerned by 
vulgar and ill-bred and half educated deapote. 
They ehould be auperintended by kind, pa< 
'■'" * """I people who, next to 



of t1 



menta, which 



the , _ 

they are required to teach, ehonld hav 
be awayed by, an inberent and earnest /oeeyor 
ehUdren. Jaet to think of the influence* 
which acbool- teach ere must exert ! Not leai 
OD tbe mental than the moral. There ie ■ 
young brain to fructify and develope; but 
there is alaoayouug heart to warm and quick- 
en ; its nobler and more generous impulse! to 
foster, its baaer ones to repreaa! WbatwiM, 
or what coDicientioaa man can survey • 
Bchool-room, filled with girls and boys, but 
who muBt louk a few jaars ahead, and sM 
those girls and boya, grown up to the eetat* 
of reaponaibility, of duty and of action, and 
the inberitora of a great truat? And who 
can bear for a moment to think of thaia 
young, generous, loring and loveable ones, 
ewayed by bad passions, or tbe elaves of igno- 
rance and prejudice ! As pure as their youth- 
ful akina, they stand before you now ; what 
shall they be t«n or fifteen years hence I Will 
'■" '~ ' " thepatheof respoBsibleac- 
TeOecting, dutiful (for to 
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be dutiful is to perforu erery duty of life faith- 
fully) or will they trouble the woild by an 
ezift«*Dce which must be a curse filike to 
themselves as to the commuuity ? Will tbey 
prove to be good husbands, good wives, good 

Sarents, good citizens — will they giv^e fair 
aughters and brave sons to their country ; 
will ih<»y Ciirry on and transmit, improved 
tnd strengthened by the example and the la- 
bor of their lives, the s) stem of a self- repre- 
sentative government, of a fiee and au intel- 
lift'snt, a patriotic an«i a tbriity people, f r 
will they grow rich, to be heartleBs, tyranni- 
cal and exclusive ? Will they build paUces, 
or tenant prisons; be wealthy to enslave, or 
poor and depraved to prey upon their more 
nonest fellow citiz<fiiB ? 

These are the quest ion<) which with a pain- 
ful interest force themselves on the mi id of 
a conscientious man when he looks upon an 
assemblage of youth. We have no battles to 
fight in ou)* much favored laad, but the bat- 
tles of knowledge against igitorance. This is 
our work — the work of our day and of our 
nation. Blessed be they who consecrate 
tbemeelvea to it ! Verily our children shall 
rise up and call them blessed The warrior 
may die and his fame rust with hi» sword ; 



the cuniunK of the raccesflful diplomatiit 
may die out the memory of man, and his nam* 
be forgotten ; but though nameless, and the 
tenant of a namelens grav-, be who devotes 
his life to the education of youth, can nerer 
die. He wi 1 live in the system of which he 
has been a prop; live in the virtues aiid the 
strength of the generktionb which come after 
hia ; live in the great purpose of their lives 
which will be to reverence and to perpetuate 
that system ! Every school-house will be a 
monument to his memory ; every school-boy 
hir« ready and graceful eulogist ! '*!( is the one 
thinic ufedful to our time and to our country 
—popular eduention^ free aehooU Let us 
multiply them — we cannot multiply too fast. 
And Ut the smiling landscape, rich with the 
tr^asupf s cf the generous earth, freely given 
to man for his sustenance, be dotttd, here and 
there, w ith a palpable recognition of our gra- 
titude, in the thape of a well built, well at- 
tended and well conducted ^ree school- houMe. 
And moreover hold in tenderest, moBt re- 
spectful r«>gird, each one of t^te femenine sex 
who devotrs her life to the education of youth 
and who, like the original of the picture above 

— is a ** SCHOOL-MABM." 
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Tilk of RomiDce ! There is none *p- 
iwinching re»l life. Out Gimp- Weaver, who 
■ita patiently at her frame dav tiiti day lo 
etm a paltry three iJolUn and Beventy-five 
cent* each week, could weave from the ioci- 
denta of her own life a romance, that would 
briD); more money than the weaving to which 
her daily labor is devoted. 

She waa born juat on the other side of Har- 
lem river, in a hauae but little better than a 
abed, though called a cottage — a name which 
implies domestic comforts, however homely 
Her grand-lather owned huge tracts ol land 
in that neighborhood. But aidiDU nith the 
royal power, when the war of the Revoluti 
broke out, he found that his own safety ai 
the safety of his family were more seeu 
within the lines ol the British army, whose 
head quarters were in New York, Eiitbt 
years passed away, the war was at an end, 
and he left the country of his birth and hia 
possesstona tor New Brunswick, He had 
been a tory and now he was a refugee. Time 
passed on, and hia eldest son, tired of chop- 
pini[ down trees ia the tory colony, resolved 
to return to the place of bis birth. His fa- 
tter bad little to give him, on setting forth, 
but the title deeds of his once large posses- 
sions in Westchester county, " Taka> these, 
nj soni" ha aaid, ^* they are »U I hate lo 



give; but though worthless nnw, they may 
remind you of what once we were — of the 
wesUb you were born to inherit, which hat 
been wrested from you hy a disloyal and dis- 
honest people. ■■ The old man was a bitter 
tory still. 

The son came to New York, but the recol- 
lections of his childhood were slrong in his 
heart. He visited the old family mansion. 
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small, thrifty farms, 
and he aiiihed for the days which were gone, 
and the wealth which bad vanished. Finally, 
his siory being known, he was allowed by the 
largest proprietor ot the confiscated estate to 
settle dowo apon a Few acres, where he built 
a humble iiouse and seemed content with the 
products of his little farm. But he talked 
incessantly of his Itgal rights, and When he 
could get ■ neighbor ot chance visitor to 
listen, he would point as far as the eye could 
reach, to the land which had belonged to his 
fathers, and show his old title deeds, abroga- 
ted by the confiscation, to confirm his state- 
ments. In good time he married, and had 
several children, only one of whom, th( 
jDungest and our Heroine, lived to grow op te 
womanhood. Sne was a little, homely rus- 
tic — whose duty it was to milk the cow, and 
render in ioon such servifa as her uotheri 
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a plain farmer's wife, stood in need of. Her 
father, from much talking about the ancient 
possessions of the family, became thirsty, and 
took to drinking whiskey instead of water to 
assuage that thirst. In other words, he was 
a drunkard ; and the condition of the family, 
never very prosperous, became worse and 
worse ; the few acres were badly tilled ; pane 
by pane the glass was broken Irom the win- 
dows of the house and never replaced. It 
soon was a very shabby hut indeed. The 
neighbors were frequently obliged, in the in- 
clement season, to supply the wants of the 
family ; and they talked, at last, of sending 
off the father, mother and daughter to the 
alms house. Bu|; the father declared that he 
was no pauper, and clung to the few acres, in 
which he had only a life interest, with a des- 
perate tenacity. The mother died, and the 
affairs of the household became worse and 
worse. Our heroine was uneducated and un- 
, attractive — as rude and as coarse a girl as the 
country could produce. It was just at this 
juncture that a carriage stopped at the door, 
and a young gentleman alighted. The girl 
ran out to see what the stranger wanted. He 
saluted her with a courtesy to which she was 
unaccustomed, and bowing and scraping, 
walked after her into the house. There he 
introduced himself to her father, with whom 
he had a long conference in private, the result 
of which was communicated to the unsuspi- 
cious and unsophisticated girl. 

The stranger was a young lawyer of credit- 
able position in the city, who had falkn dei- 
perately in love with the rude country girl, 
and had asked of her lather her hand. The 
result may be readily anticipated. The girl. 



heretofore unnoticed by even the farm labor- 
ers in the vicinity, did not hesitate in accept- 
ing and marrying the handsome young lawyer 
from the city. 

But we must put the young lawyer right 
before our readers He had heard the story 
of the old man, and had estimated the valao 
of the property which would belong to him 
but for the act of sequestration. John Jacob 
Astor, the purchaser of a confiscated right, 
had successfully prosecuted the state of New 
York and recovered. Our young lawyer saw 
here a fine chance to make an immense for- 
tune. His first business was to see the old 
man's title deeds, which were all straight 
enough ; the second, to propose for his daugh- 
ter's hand. 

Our heroine was now the mistress of a 
handsome mansion in New York, and her 
husband's whole life was devoted to the re- 
covery of the confiscated estates of her fami- 
ly. He did not, as Mr. Astor did, bring one 
suit against the State of New York, but he 
instituted many, against the individual pos- 
sessors of the property, whose title rested on 
the legality of the sequestration act. 

Suit after suit was tried, and each went 
against him. His little property was spent; 
the law's delay and adverse decisions broke 
l\is spirits ; he drank hard to mend them, and 
died a pauper. His wife, the first twenty 
years of whose life were spent in poverty on 
the little fdi'm over beyond the Hailem — the 
next fifteen in comparative splendor — is the 
original of our portrait, and the subject of 
this sket<;h. She earns her daily bread by 
labor, and is a GiMP-WEAvsm. 
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Our pietiirs to-day represents tne sist< 
Cbulotla and Siuio Cushman. Of the 
fessiun ilself in thiB country, we have 
littls to my. The number or Americic 
trtMea i« not larife; and we caonot bi 
■ecoDipsny the picture, than with a brief 
■ketch oftliemostdiitiTi|;uiahedictrew which 
the American bU^ has produced ; 
Th> eldeat daughter, Cbarlotte, our Miss 
• Cnahmaa, inherited ftom her mother, who 
WW a beiatihil linger, « Sna tute for music. 
Ai a child, (ha wu remarlcable for her grare I 



aod eirneat character ; she waa not fonit ol 
playing with other children.but retired spart, 
where she read tragedtea and practised sing- 
iaf. Seeing her great taste Tor music, her 
rauther wisely determined to cultivate it to 
the utmost m her power. She was not 
wealthy enough, howeier, to obtain the Grit- 
rate masters fur her daughter; but native 
talent is like love, give it only breathii^ 
room, and it will struggle into day; bo waa 
it here. Ker first teacher wa« but himself 
at that time a pupil ; but she progretsed ud- 
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der his tuition. She sang in the chapel> and 
at fifteen at a public concert, where she was 
heard by a gentleman of great wealth and 
taste in the city, who resolved that such ex- 
traordinary promise should not fail for lack 
of cultivation*. Through his means, there- 
fore, the best instruction was afT5»rd«»d her. 
and she was placed as an arliclfd-pupil for 
three years with the muster of lier loniur 
pupil-teacher, anTS^nglishtn^n byth*» name <f 
Paddon, formerly an org^mint in London. Af- 
ter two years, beinu invited by some wealthy 
relations in New York to visit them for a 
month, she went there. Her relations were 
delighted with their young and wonderfully 
gifted kmswoman, and wished much to adopt 
her, and provfde for her for 1-ife. She wrote 
for her mother's consent or opinion: and 
three months, instead of one, were spent in 
deciding the suhject. The ntother would not 
consent to pjtrting with her daughter, and 
Charlotte, returning home, found that this 
long visit had broken her articles with Mr. 
Paddon. This caused her the less regiet, as 
she had found that he could give her but lim- 
ited instruction, which wonld not, in the end, 
qualify her for more than a teacher herself. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Wood, formerly Miss 
Paton,came to Boston, and with her she sung 
in a concert. Mrs. Wood, who was astonish- 
ed and delighted with her voice, declared it 
to be the finest contralto she had ever heard, 
and advised her to turn her attention to sing- 
ing on the stage. This advice was greatly 
against the wishes and views of her family 
and connections. Both in former and later 
times, her family, both on her father's and 
mother's side, had been rigid prebbyterians, 
and the sons, through many generations, had 
' often been preachers ; there was, therefore, 
in the minds of all, an inborn horror of the 
stage ; it was, to their ideas a place of sin 
and degradation. All, therefore, steadfastly 
get their faces against such a misuse and abuse 
of talent. Fortui.ately, however, the young 
genius was strong in her own wilfulness ; she 
felt that a great and pure spirit was in her, 
and she feared no evil. " Her good, but big- 
oted kinsfolk held up their hands, shook 
their heads, foretold evil ; but she had taken 
her resolve, and was not one of" those who 
can be turned back by shadows. 

Mrs. Wood had brought over with her a 
young musical director, an Irishman ot the 
name of Maeder, who afterwards marrieu 
Clara Fisher ; and under his care, Chiilotle 
Cushman was brought out as a public singer, 
in the character ot the Countess, in th- Mar- 
riage of Figaro. She was then just nine- 
teen, and her success was complete. She 
bade fair to be one of the first singers of the 
age. This being the case, and she being 
brought out under Mr. Maeder, the old mas- 
ter, Paddon, now claimed her as his articled- 
pupil, and a violent paper-war was the con- 
sequence. All this was painful, and many 
difhculties arose, which were enough to have 
daunted any one less courageous than herself. 
At lengh, however, her horizon seemed to 
brighten ; an engagement was made for her 
by Maeder, in which, as prima donnas she 
was to accompany himself and his wife to 



New Orleans, where a new theatre had beea 
erected, and here she became acquainted 
with Decamp, and Mrs. Frederick BrowD« 
the brother and sister of Mrs. Charles Kem- 
ble. 

At New Orleans, however, a misfortune 
bf fel our young sinifer, which must inevita- 
bly have crushed any spirit less buoyant than 
her own ; and, but for her own scope of un- 
tried powers, which, as it were, lay in re- 
serve {*.)T ihe evil day, she must have sunk 
nnder ic. The change ot climate from tt.e 
north to the south, the severity of practice 
requisite, and the unwise attempt to over- 
strain her voice from a pure contralto to an 
available soprano, certainly destroyed it. No 
situation can be conceived more distressing, 
or more calculated to drive to utter despair.* 
There she was, in a strange country, away 
from her own friends and family — disappoint- 
ed, ruined, as it seemed, by tr>e step she bad 
taken against tiieir council. What was to he 
done ? She could not return to her mother 
a beggar, after having left her with a fortune, 
ad she believed, ia her voice. What, indeed, 
was to be done ? 

With a noble resolution not to sink, she 
took heart, although she knew not then upon 
what plank she was to be saved. She had 
one true friend, however, in the tragedian of 
the theatre, a gentleman named Barton, now 
a professor of elocution in the West of Eng- 
land, a noble-hearted man and fine scholar. 
From him she asked advice m her dimcult 
and painful circumstances ; and he, appreci- 
ating her yet uutried talent for acting, recom- 
mended that as a profession. With him, 
tberefoie,she read such plays as Venice Pre^ 
served, Macbeth, &c. ; but as all this wsCs in 
opposition to the will of Maeder, who would 
have discountenanced any attempt of the 
kind, she wast obliged to keep all secret from 
him, and her studies were carried on ia a 
little gajtei, where, at leabt, she could ensure 
privacy ; and heie, in this little mean room, 
she studied and conceived all those great 
tragedy parts in which she has so remarkably 
distinguished herself Any one but she must 
have been daunted by the outward circum- 
stances that Murrounded her ; but the strength 
of real greatness was in her, and few indeed 
are the ut.toward and adverse circumstances 
which gem ud, and a high, clear, moral na- 
ture, wjll not overcome. Charlotte Cushman 
is one ot these ; they are among the noblest 
of God^s» crediuf es, who&ie strength and truth 
are only the more called out by trial. Such 
cannot be subdued, and, like the acanthus* 
leaf under Ihe tile, the very pres6ure which 
would have crushed a meaner weed, fashioDS 
them into immortal beauty, which becomea 
a decoration for the temple of the gods. 

The time now drev^ near when she was to 
have a trial in her new vocation. To the 
utter astonishment of every one connected 
with the theatre, she was announced for Lady 
Macbeth, on the occasion of the benefit of 
her friend Mr. Barton. She had no dre«8 
whatever for the character, and fearing, tha. 
if this were known it would throw an insu- 
perable impediment in the way, she did not 
mention it until the very morning of rekeai^ 
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mI. It wm tbaa tco late to make any alter- 
ation, and the manager, in great dismay and 
anger, sent her with a note to Madame Clo- 
ael, of the French Theatre, with whose |>er- 
•onal appearance she was not even acquaint- 
ed. She took the note, requesting the loan 
of a dress for Lady Macbeth, herself. She 
was tall, and at that time very slender ; of 
» course, therefore, she imagined that the lady 
whose dress she was to wear was of a figure 
similar to her own. Her consternation and 
dismay may be imagined, therefore, when we 
■ay that Madame Clozel was a very short and 
immensely stout woman, whose waist alone 
would measure nearly two yards round. 
However, no lion^, real or imaginary, ever 
stood in Miss Cushman's path. Nothing 
could equal the ready good nature of the kind- 
hearted French-woman ; and, by dint of tak- 
ing in huge seams, and letting down broad 
hems, a dress |was manufactured, in which 
the new aspirant for tragedy and fame made 
m very respectable appearance. The theatri- 
cal corps had from the first held up their 
hands and foretold defeat, and many a -one 
came to lau^h. But the performance was a 
complete triumph ; the most unanimous ap- 
plause showered upon her, and there no long- 
er existed any doubt regarding her being a 
great tragic actress. The piece was repeat- 
ed many nights, and then, with her fame es- 
tablished, as ' far as New Orleans was con- 
cerned, she returned to New York, happy in 
the possession of a new path to tame and in- 
dependence, and thinking, in her young ima- 
gination, that she was about to set the world 
on fire. 

'Of the successive triumphs which have 
crowned these efforts, both in America and 
Europe, our readers do not require to be in- 
formed. Charlotte's position is now fixed 
and recognized. 

A gentleman of Boston, in middle life, and 
a friend of the family, came forward and of- 
fered to take her sister Susan, then very 
young, entirely under his care, complete her 
education, and, if the consent ef her mother 
could be obtained, adopt her as his daughter. 
Susan was delicate in health, lovely in per- 
son, and timid in character ; this offer, there- 
fore, of a permanent and comfortable home 
was not to be rejected. She was removed 
from the harrassing cares which pressed on 
her sister, and placed in the house of a half- 
brother, where she lived in ease and comfort, 
no pains being spared to render her education 
complete. The arrangement seemed alto- 
gether a most satisfactory one, and no senti- 
ment but that of gratitude was felt by all to- 
wards ihe man who had so generously shown 
himself the friend of all. When Susan, how- 
ever, was just turned fourteen, he was taken 
dangerou»<ty ill of Brain fever, and lay at the 
point of death. At this moment he summon- 
ed her half-brother, and besought, as the 
prayer of a dying man, that in order to give 
Susan Cushman a legal claim to his property, 
which was believed to be very considerable, 
she would consent to marry him. The idea 
was a startling one ; but he had been so long 
her real benefactor, and now meant so sin- 
cerely to secure independence to her at his 



death, when otherwise she must be unprovi- 
ded for, that the idea was not to be rejected. 
Her brother-in-law consented ; and, after 
some little <i^ay, arrangements were made 
for the marriage. In the meantime, howev- 
er, the mother, to whom this singular intel« 
ligence was sent, hurried to Boston with the 
firm determination, from some nameless pre- 
sentiment of evil in her own mind, utterly to 
forbid the marriage. In Susan's mind too, 
the greatest unwillingness existed, and she 
only needed her mother's countenance reso- 
lutely to refuse her consent. The mother 
came ; but the relatives, who saw nothing but 
the utmost advantage to the young lady in an 
alliance, which, even supposing the husband 
lived, promised wealth and station, over- 
ruled even the mother's unwillingness. This 
ill-starred marriage took place, and the hus- 
band recovered. 

Before the young wife was fifteen, however, 
she had occasion to deplore not having lis- 
tened to those presentiments of evil which, 
like the whisperings of guardian angels, might 
have saved her from bitter woe. Her hus- 
band one day informed her that he was going 
to New York on business ; scarcely, howev- 
er, was he gone, when the whole bubble of 
his wealth and prosperity burst. Hungry 
creditors rushed in from all sides, and it was 
then found to be too true, that he had left 
Boston to avoid the personal annoyance which 
must accrue on the state of his afidiis being 
made public. For his wife, however, young 
and inexperienced as she was, and to whom 
this came as the sudden crash of the earth- 
quake, he had no such pity. She was left to 
bear it all. Nothing could be wore appalling 
and distressing than her present state. She 
had married him in the first instance, not 
from afiection, but from a sense of gratitude 
and duty to a kind and devoted friend, who, 
as a dying request, asked but her hand to 
provide for her through life. When he liv- 
ed, however, and thus when the responsibili- 
ty and duty of a wife was suddenly thrust 
upon her, she, like Jenny in the ballad of 
" Old Robin Gray," had literally vo«ved with 
herself to be a good wife to him who had 
been so kind, and who, she sincerely believed, 
had meant so kindly by her. Now, however, 
and this was perhaps the saddest part of this 
sad knowledge, his character appeared in an 
entirely new aspect; he was a selfish, cruel, 
and false man. Her'heart almost broke un- 
der this dreadful discovery. A year or two, 
during which no better hope revealed itself, 
went on, and she was a mother. Life was 
dark all around her, and full ot crushing real- 
ities, among which may be mentioned the 
loss of her husband's reason. No history of a 
life can be sadder than hers ; yet through all 
she was blameless, and to the utmost endeay- 
ored to fulfil her duty. 

Her husband, who had now no means of 
maintaining her and the child, set off to the 
South, on the plea of seeking a livelihood, 
and left them to their fate. With her little 
son she then went to her mother and sister, 
yearning for that sympathy and kindness 
which with them she was sure to find, and 
determined also to do something to ensure 
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faidependeDc« &r herself and child. The 
tfadness of her lot, however, and the angnish 
of a crushed and wounded heart, had caused 
a deep melancholy to settle on her mfnd. 
She was not then twenty, yet existence 
teemed to have lost every charm for her; 
the bright and cheerful purposes of life were 
gone ; yet still, for her child's sake, she was 
willing to exert herself. 

Her sister, whose heart bled to witness the 
sorrows and sufferings of one so young and so 
dear, resolved to call forth the talent tor the- 
atrical representation which she believed 
her sister to possess. Her strong, energetic, 
and unflinching character was of the greatest 
benefit to her. The most beautifnl feature 
in this narrative, perhaps, is the affection of 
these two noble-hearted sisters. Charlotte's 
was a character on which her sister, disap- 
pointed and heart-broken, co}xld lean and 
nrom which she could derive strength. She 
was her teacher ; they worked hani togetli- 
er, and, as was natural, the sick heart, if it 
grew not well, at least i^rew stronger. 

Mrs. Merriraan, or Miss Susan Cushman, 
as she was theatrically called, made her first 
appearance before the public in a manuscript 



play called l%e GenoeBt, wf Hten by a j^Msg 
AmerieanKinwhich,to encourage her sister. 
Miss Cushman took the part of the lo^r. 
And here let a few words be said on a sv'iject 
which has excited some remarks, and as ^ive 
think needlessly, to Miss Cushman'^s diead-^ 
vantage — we mean on her ^takinic miile parts. 
We can assert ft as a fact, and it is a fact full 
of generosity and beautiful afiection, that it 
is solely on her sister's account that she has 
done so By taking herself the male char- 
acter, for which she was in many cases stfit- 
ed, she was enabled to obtain the first (emiie 
character for her sister; there being, as is 
well known, no plays written in which two 
prominent female characters are found. Af- 
fection for one who, ii not possessed of her 
strong, original masculine talent, had yct 
beauty, grace, tenderness, and many requi- 
sites tor a successful actress, made her will- 
ing to give her every support and advantage 
she could, even where she iiecseU had, as it 
seemed, to step out of woman's province. 

Susan obtained a divorce from Mr. Merri- 
man, and is now the wife of a wealhy Eng- 
lish gentlemaji, a member of Parliament. 
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Celeste made $30,000 clear in this conn- 
tt;^ ElUler, $70,000; AugusU own> two 
bausea in Mercer street (looking into How- 
nd,) which yield her sixteen hundred dol- 
lars a year, the taxes off. Julia Turabull has 
laid up a trifle and is adding to it. Little 
Celeste; ' "' ' ' " — - '- '' 
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aesds two paire of pretty ankles to amuse his 
audience, between the pieces. The Miss 
Vallees when they skip about the stage to- 
gether, seldom fail of sn encore, and bo may 
tie quoted iu the dramatic price current >t 
twelve dollars a meek each. Miss Walter, 
ditto, ditto. 

But we are writing to-day, not of the max- 
imuia and laiDimam ol the first class of dan- 
cers. Our ballet girl is simply a member of 
**•• carpt, « "high private," whose nuae 



never appears, by any possibility, on the billi, 
'Cause why? — the caiitain of the "supea" 
doesn't know her name. We never laugh at 
those shrivelled limbs, (it'u not proper to say 
leRs.) nor tbal awkward coQveso-concavity at 
the knees, vulgarly termed and heartlessly 
called by an unreeling world, " knock kneea," 
If the reader he curious lor the reason, we 
will give it. It always seemed lo us that the 
owners of those croolteil legs and shrunken 
calves would not exhibit them in public, if 
they were not compelled by the direst ne- 
cessity— the necessity of getting bread. 

We do not say that our heroine bas crooked 
limbs— her skirts shut out all evidence on 
that point. But what we have to say (^ her, 
shall be said briefly. 

She is the daughter of a butcher who grew 
glorionaly fat on a per centage of the beef hi 
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killed, but dying suddenly, left his family 
lean. Something had to be done. The eld- 
est daughter had shone at the public balls in 
Tammany and Gothic Halls. She was a pupil 
ot Parker, and Parker declared at one of bis 
exhibition balls, when she had elevated her 
left foot so as to be able to "si^ht" her teacher 
over her great toe — Parker declared on that 
occasion that he was proud of her, and that 
she would some day or other rise higher. She 
was flattered bf her teacher's approval, and 
when her father, the butcher, was knocked 
down by death, leaving no beef to his family 
-»the sorrowing daughter asked herself ti* 
midly whether she could not make a raise, by 
raising her feet on the stage. Just then th^re 
were two of the " hop-i-ti-toe-kick ** mem- 
bers of the profession on this side of the wa- 
ter, and dancing *<supes'* were m demand. 
She applied at the stage door of one of our 
theatres, and was asked to walk into one corner 
where there was a sort of a guage. 

** Try if you can lift your foot as high as 
that," said the maitresse de ballet, putting 
the guage up about six feet from the floor. 

Our heroine balanced herself, and the left 
leg slowly began its difficult ascent. 

*' Very- good, very good, indeed," cried 
the maitresse, encouragingly — " now swing 
round." 

The second feat was not so easily accom- 
plished. The amlteur*s great toe would not 
sustain the pr<>ssure, and the whirl at the 
same time. She tell to the ground and 
bruised her nose. But by often trying she 
succeeded at last, and the maitresse declared 
that she would do. The butcher's daughter 
was engaged at six dollars a week during the 
run of the ballet. 

The night came when our heroine was to 
make her first appearance as a dancer on the 
stage. She repaired to the theatre and was 
shown up to a room, where thirty girls were 
crowded together, dressing in fanciful cos- 
tume. Some of these girls were a little tip- 
sy ; others swore round oaths as they talked 
among themselves.. Our poor novice — how 
ner heart sunk, and what diffic,ulty she had in 
driving back the tears ! A pair of tightA, se- 



veral short petticoats, and a pair of slippen 
were given to her, and she was told to dress. 
Slowly, reluctantly she put on the garments 
—then the hair dresser roughly and rudely 
dressed her hair; then one of ner companions 
volunteered to chalk her face and neck, and 
touch her pale cheeks with rouge. And then 
she was told to go to the long glass and see 
how she looked. The defunct butcher's 
daughter, thinking all the while of the little 
brothers and sisters at home, who once had 
beef in abundance but now wanted bread, did 
as she was commanded. She walked up to the 

?;la8s, and when it threw back her form and 
ace to her gaze — the poor child burst into 
tears. 

** You'll wash ott the chalk — ^what are yoa 
crying about ?" exclaimed one of her com- 
panions. 

The tears were dried ; the call bell rung, 
but when the girl tripped on to the stage, she 
needed no rouge to relieve the whiteness of 
the skin. Through the thick, white chalk, 
which was plastered over her neck and bo- 
som, came the crimson expression of out- 
raged modesty, from the quick rushing blood'. 

"Why don't you smile?" cried the tnat- 
tresse de ballet, from the wing. " What a 
face that is for a heroine supposed to be danc- 
ing in Paradise, in honor of the arrival of the 
soul of a faithful Mahomedan, who drank no 
wine, and never whipped one of his s'even- 
and-thirty wives, and so has* won perfect 
bliss. Smile, you fool I" 

The girl did smile, but two or three octo- 
genarians, who sat in the pit and looked ear- 
nestly through their lorgnettes, as she pirou- 
etted, said it was a very queer smile. If their 
big glasses had possessed the power to reveal 
her heart to their straining eyes, they would 
no longer have wondered. It was a bitter 
smile. But she speedily overcame this weak- 
ness ; she could not afford to cherish it. She 
may even now laugh at it, in every novice 
she comes in contact with. To her the path 
of duty is plain — a great necessity forbids her 
to be fastidious — there are little ones at home 
to be fed — and to feed them she is a Baix*st 
Qnuu 
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!f one hiH of the world knew how Ihe 
other half lived, there might be no occasion 
for us to write a sketch of the Cap Maki^r, 
We WBllt through Iha square miles of houses 
in this city, and wonder what feei)« such a 
Tut population, how thej can pay their rent«, 
or procure the other necessarieii a( life. We 
visit the markets, and see Ihe immense quan- 
titles of pmviaioni, daily furnished lo feed 
this hair million of people, and wa wonder 
again, where all the money cornea from lo pay 

and olhw eatables. We walk through Broad- 
way, C»nal street, Ihe Bo»ery« Catherine 
street, and a dozen more, and lookini; attain, 
at The number and variety of the shops, we 
wonder afresh where the money cornea from. 
We learn how small are the wages of a com- 
mon laborer, or mecbanic, in many trades, 
and OUT wonder i* iacteaaed. How i* it posai- 
ble, we ulc, with noU, food, and all the 



them to be — how is it possible that any man 
can support a family oil such wages ! 

Now comes tripping along our pretty, taper- 
fingered Cap* Maker, and helpelo solve our 
queries and drive away oar brood of wonder- 
ments. With the dainty waxd of her well 
used needle, she wavea away the doubts that 
surround ua, and we begin to see how rents 
are paid, and food and clothing provided. 
The secret is in a vast productive industry, 
finding its demand in an immehse trade, ex- 
tending to all states nf the Union and all 
quarters of the world. Tba Cap Maker is a 
beautiful embodiment of American Industry. 
She is also a fine representalive of the worthy 
independence, and strong self reliance, of the 
American women. 

What, then, aays the Cap Maker ? 

" You wonder," ahe aays, "where the money 
come* from, lo pay rent* to landlord* and 
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THE CAP MAKER. 



landlord corporations. Ton wonder what 
pays agriculture for its prodactions, and sup- 
ports all those who are engaged in feeding, 
clothing, and furnishing us the neceisaries and 
luxuries of life. Come with me, and I will 
•how you." 

We attend our guide, the spirited, the in- 
telligent, the industrious and therefore wor- 
thy and independent Cap Maker. She con- 
ducts us into a large room in which are sixty 
girls all busy as so many bees in June, plying 
their needles, and fashioning caps of cloth, 
hnd glazed fabric, and leather, and plush, and 
fur. There are caps for two shillings, and 
caps for fi7e dollars ; rough, stout caps for 
hardy backwoodsmen, and beautiful gold em- 
hroid^ed veWet caps, for some proud mama's 
little darling to parade with in Broadway. 

** Well ! this is very nice — but it goes but a 
little way toward solving the problem." 

•• Don*t be impatient — see this worthy wo- 
man, coming out of the shop, with a large 
bundle. This is a widow, who lives with her 
maiden sister and three daughters. This bun- 
dle is to be made up into caps. They are all 
cut out, and ready for sewing. This liitle 
back shop is kept by a Polish Jew ; that is by 
• German of the same race. 

^ The Jews seem to have a natural taste for 
head-dress. They almost monopolize the cap 
trade. They supply almost the w^ole demand 
of the United States, and export great quanti- 
ties to foreign countries. 

" There are, say, fiva thousand cap-makers 
in the city of New York, and there are ten 
times that number of lemales enga^^ed in 
other branches of productive industry. — 
These fifty thousand industrious girls and 
women, earn, on an average, three dollars a 
week. This is the pretty sum of seven mil- 

UONS EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOIiLARS, 

($7,800,000,) of which sum we, the cap- 
makers, earn seven hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars ($780,000,) a y^ar. Now can 
you see where the money comes from ?" 

This explanation, stated with so much pre- 
cision, is sufficiently accurate to show now 
landlords live in their luxurious palaces, how 
trade finds a demand for its thousand como- 
dities — how agriculture reaps from the city 
a golden harvest — how are supported armies 
of shop boys and non-producers, and the hang- 
•rs-oh of society. ^ 



We have chosen the Cap Maker as the first 
of our new series of illustrations of Femai.k 
Industry. It is her right as a member ot 
the largest class, and one of the most re- 
spectable. The common branches of the bu- 
siness have little art or mystery, and require 
only rapid and continuous exertion, it is 
work. The nicer, and more fanciful branches^* 
may aspire to the dignity of artistic labor. It 
is of a kind that involves pleasure in the do- 
ing, which of itself is the best pay. 

But, as a general thing, the work of our 
cap- maker is one of downright toil, suatained 
by high and holy motives— those of earning 
an honest living, living a rirtuous life, and 
often contributing to the support of helpless 
age or infancy. Human nature rises into 
beauty and grandeur, when viewed in such 
an aspect as this. 

The Cap-Maker is honest, for she more 
than earns every dollar she gets ; she is vir- 
tuous, for daily toil, in a city where vice of- 
fers the show of ease, is strong virtue ; she is 
useful — look at the aggregate result of her 
labors. 

"But there is much to sweeten honest toil 
In the summer our Cap -Maker is the gayest 
girl at the ice-cream garden, and the steam- 
boat excursion. We met her several tiipes, 
this winter, at the balls at Tammany and the 
Apollo. The last time we saw' her was at 
one of the concerts of the Christy Minstrels. 
She was laughing very heartily, and seemed 
very happy. At her side was seated a young 
mechanic, who took the most remarkable 
good care of her. His arm, thrown around 
on the back of the seat, not only kept her 
shawl in place, but afibrded her coostantpro- 
tection. 

We are happy to hear that this love affair 
is likely to have a happy termination. Me- 
chanics find a plenty of work at reasonable 
wages. The little fund, which our Cap- 
Maker has so long been laying by in the sav- 
ings* bank, begins to take the shape of house- 
hold furniture, as she trips along Chatham 
square, or looks in at the auction stores in 
Ann street ; and it would not surprise us to 
hear that before a year is over, she has em- 
ployed her well-skilled fingers in making a 
smaller kiuu «/«* ^aps than are ever given out 
^ by the Boss Cap-makers of New ¥ ark 
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THE BOOK FOLDER. 



Litenllr true ts it of the Book-FoMers — 
that thes have knonUdgt) at their fingars' 
ends. Fortanat«1j fi>r Uiem it goes no fur- 
ther-^-el«e what maelstrnrriB of conAictin^ 
ideas and sentiments would their poor little 
beads be. It must be tedious enoiish for 
tliem to fold Ihe printed sheets i^thout 
reading them. Think — if (he (ouch of each 
■beet pervaded the hrain with a sort of auni- 
mar; of the argumrnt.and nut lad j book-foider 
were to day at work on Davis' Revelations, 
to-morrow on the newest eitposition of the 
older theology, the next day on the Mormnn 
bible, the day Hucceedinc on " Utiiiersalism 
Illuslrated and Enforced," would she be pre- 
pwed to hear a doctrinal sermon from her 
pastor next Sunday, or teach the catechism 
to her class of little ones in the Sunday 
School > 

And what would become of her morals — 
were those fiii|[era of her** endowed with the 
MasitivenesB we have supposed > For ne- 
cenity compels her to fold all the books 
which are brought to the shop. She mast 
iddreM hei»elf to poetry and lomance, to a 



pretended philosophy which might corrupt, 
and a so called progress which might aweep 
her far away from the old conservative an- 
chorage to which education and habit had 
attached her. In the way of business she 
must not shrink from Moore or B^ron. She 
must maintain her self-possession in the pre- 
sence of Bocaccio, keep cool before Paul 
de Kncb, and snap her Rneers in defiance of 
the devil of Pelham arid all his (Bulwer's,) 
works. 

Then, too,— were, those lingers commuai- 
cative— how hunfiry would many a poor 
book-folder be ! Blessed non-conductors of 
stupidity ! Unconsciously, even gaily and 
blithely, have you passed over the pages of 
Mathews; the opiate exhalinK thence, merci- 
fully paaseth by the totder of compulsion, to 
visit the reader of free will. -Not on her, 
compelled to " do up " Mathews, falls the 
lethargy of his pen; she looks the literary 
Morpheus straight in the face; her ejei 
droop not ; she is wide awake ; not even Ma-i 
thews can catch her napping! But that 
which to her would be a cune— to what larga 
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THE BOOK FOLDER 



numbers may iC not be a ministering angel of 

merey ? 

• O liffbtlr, lieh«Iy tread 
For a holy tiung is sleeps 
O'er the worn spirits shed 
And eyes that wake to weep." 

Dear Cornelius, we coromend thy books to 
all who, in this unsympathizing world, sink 
beneath the weight, of sad remembrances. 
Wherever there is a mourner, visit thou 
him. Closet thyself with the unfortunate 
who resigns himselt to despair, and be thou 
the voice speaking — " peace, be still,** to the 
tempests which rage in troubled souls. In 
other words, dear Cornelius — and all this 
should have been said in parenthesis — put to 
sleep all to whom wakefulness has become 
torture. You can do it, and should. 

But of the book-folders themselves — of the 
class, and its representative in our paper to 
day. We are ignorant of the number of book- 
folders in the city, but hasty observations in 
Nassau, Fulton and Ann streets, convince us 
that if they were to move in procession, they 
would be full sixty minutes in passing any 
one point. The curious may now cipher out 
the number. There is a small army of book- 
folders employed in the Bible House, and 
what would prove a heavy reinforcement, 
find work in the Tract Society's buildings. 
The young ladies in these two establishments 
are all of them very pretty, and the majority 
of them very pious. But though bible and 
tract manufacture may monopolize nearly all 
the piety of the trade, it does not all the 
beauty. There are in other large binderies, 
scores of beautiful girls, and good girls, who 
may or may not be pious. They take good 
care of themselves, and some of them by 
their industry aid in the support of younger 
brothers and sisters. Some make as much as 
six dollars a week ; others not over two — the 
average, we believe is about three dollars and 
a half a week. 

It so happens that our book-folder is pious, 
and belongs to the Tract House. We will not 
swear that she is beautiful; it rather strikes 
us that she is not ; but tastes differ and — there 
is the picture. She is, however, a most ex- 
emplary girl ; a girl educated in the severe 
school of duty — who hLs grown strong through 
trial. 

At eighteen our book-folder was more hard- 
ly off than an orphan. Her mother had been 
bed-ridden for years ; her father had become 
a helpless, hopeless drunkard. There were 
five other children, three girls and two boys, 
all younger than herself Upon her depended 
the care of the sick mother, and the support 
of the whole family. Hear her short story, 
in which pious trust and constant effort go so 
beautifully hand m hand. 

** I doubted not that * as my day, so wo»)ld 
my strength be,' and so there was nothing 
Ifke despair to retard my labor. I brought 
my work home, watched my mother, and fold- 
ed from early in the morning till late, very 
late sometimes, into the night. And thus I 
earned four dollars a week. Our rent was but 
o^e|,and the other three procured us food. 



medidne for my mother, and clothing, coarse 
and humble, but respectable. Be sure that in 
my housekeeping there was no waste. Very 
soon my sisters (the oldest was only twelve,) 
began to take an interest in my work, and in 
less than three months — all were busy as bees, 
earning but little ^ be sure, but the little 
was a great help. The oldest boy was taken 
into the Tract House, at a dollar a week — 
the youngest, our baby of four years, paid for 
his board and lodging, by kissing our poor, 
suffering mother gently as she slept, and 
passing his little soft hands soothingly over 
her head when she waked. Six months later 
and she died. A terrible storm raged that 
night; but our apartments, humble as they 
were, were comfortable, and the great sorrow 
weighing upon me lifted somewhat, to think, 
that the labor of my hands had been blessed 
— that neither cold, nor hunger, had aggra- 
vated the sufferings of the patient and the 
uncomplaining one, who was then passing 
away. She. asked me to raise her in the bed, 
and with a great effort she put her withered 
arms around my neck. ' I see,* she said, 
looking steadfastly at me — * I see a bright 
i^ght, and it is shining on your forehead, my 
child.* And as she spake, the strength which 
she had not known for years came back to 
her. I felt her grasp tighten around my 
neck, and her lips grew unto mine, in the giv- 
ing of the blessing which was borne on her 
last breath. If I had ever once complained 
at the hardness of my lot, my dying mother's 
blessing would have stung me.** 

There was a long pause here in our he- 
roine*s narration. When she resumed, it was 
with a smile which played humorously about 
her mouth : 

** That was eight years ago, and now I am 
twenty -six; but you must not run away with 
the idea that I have never had an offer. I 
have had two or three ; the last, everybody 
said, was a first rate one ; and so I thought 
myself until I pointed the gentleman to my 
father, who was sleeping heavily in a chair, 
overcome with strong drink." 

*' And what said the gentlemen ? Of course 
he understood you.*' 

** Oh, yes ; he shook his head.*' 

«< And you ?*' 

" Sh«ok my head, too." 

We are afraid that our heroine will be an 
old maid. Her father promises to live a great 
many years, and who that reads this will 
dream that he wili be an outcast while such a 
daughter lives? Need^we say that the girls 
and boys brought up by this sister are doing 
well? 

When souls are marshalled, and take their 
places according to their greatness, very 
many elegant people who went to the Aster 
Place Opera last winter, will have but a poor 
place in the procession to show their dia- 
monds in. But look where the priceless 
jewels flash — away up at the head of the line 
— and ten to one that the eyes that can with- 
stand the splendor will there see our Boojl* 

F0I4)XR. 
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'SWEETS TO THE SWEET." 



Th« prettjr (ingen nr our heroine of to-day 
■re busy continually in the pBclcinK of rant 
Bosps, |ierfumery, ic. "Thia is her occupi 

■Dt imelU," as go"^ old Herrick has it. Ou 
lafly leaderB, will aaiociate h«' with the de 
icate oap of the toilet-table, and the buI 
dued perfuraes which (ashion riKoroualy o: 
daina they shaU wear. Her own glory 
brier eiioueb, and lacks the material Tor n 
taance. Her father waa a aea-captain— an 
old sea-dog — who, in his fiftieth year, fancied 
that duty and inclination absolved him Trom 
farther aUegiar.ee to Neptune — and bi 
boaght a farm tip on the Hudaon, whither he 
remared with our heroine, his only child. 
The mother had been dead many years, and 
the f hild was the creation of one of out faih- 



ionable board ing-echools. But tbe "ancimil 
marifier" longed for a snuff ot the salt wa- 
ter air, and getting into a quarrel with ■ 
neif^hbor about the boandary line between 
their respective eatatee, he suddenly became 
diaguated with a country life, sold out hll 
farm, and invested the proceeds in a ahip. 
The Teasel sailed for Copenhagen and was 
□ever heard of again. The daughter waited 
anxiouslf, but in vain, for tidinga from the 
misaing Teaae], and at length abandoned her- 
self (u despair. Aroused by the necessity of 
dmng something for her own subsistence, for 
not a farthing wbb now left, and fiienda were 
few.ahe came to tbe city in aearchof employ- 
ment. Too well or too badly educated to be- 
come a servant, she sought for some time a 
place and a business. At length she secured 
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••SWEETS TO THE SWEET." 



a situation in a manufactory of fancy soaps, 
and speedily learning to pack the articles 
neatly and with taste, was henceforth sure of 
employment while her health remained. At 
present she is engaged in the soap and perfu- 
mery establishment of William H. Babbitt, 
No. 197 Water street— an establishment as 
well known as any in the country, and cele- 
brated for the excellence of its cosmetics and 
the taste shown in their getting up. 
' This manufactory comprises three floors, 
each 67 by 25 feet. The upper floor is for 
drying and storing the rough material. The 
next for manufacturing and drying the soap. 
The ground floor is used, the front of it for 
a sales-room, and the back for finishing and 
packinff the articles. Mr. Babbitt employs 
thirty hands, twenty of which are girls. 

The business of fancy soap making and pre- 
paring of perfumery employs, in this cit^, 
orom six hundred to seven hundred girls : m 



the country from three thousand to fire thou- 
sand. In the city the avf'rage of wages im 
four dollars a week; in the country about 
three dollars. 

The articles have not only an extensive 
home consumption, but there is a great for- 
eign demand. Mr. Babbitt exports to all the 
principal West India Islands, and to South 
America, and many of the artides of his man- 
ufacture are m demand in London and Paris. 
The foreign trade of other dealers is also 
heavy. 

We would say more tourhingour heroine, 
if there were more to say. Those of our 
readers who are interested in her, may at any 
time ask her how she is ** off for soap," and 
be sure ot receiving a satisfactory answer 
We think she is rather pretty, her business 
is a sweet one, and so "swsets to thb 
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THE POCKET BOOK MAKBR. 



Thwa WM ■ time vhcs f&e pock«t book 
WM Mnething non thtn tbe daej thiog 
wtich hu lunrped iti name, tod which hM 
eoBia into ^hion nith th« biabi, pip«r eif' 
enUtioQ *nd pocket book diopping. Who- 
•rei remamben hia grait-gnndfather, or 
(parbxpi) hit ftruidfitber, lemcmberi two 
ikinf wtnoiuU to thit raapeetabla g«utle- 
mtn — hu witch ud hii pocket book. The 
mtcb WM none of joor finel; chM«d iDd 
barnivhed gold leyen inch *■ ire common in 
OUT tinM, bnt > inbatuitial pot-belliad Lirar- 
. pool watch, with Its double cu* of thick 
•ilTti, wuranted to go ■ hundred ;aen at 
leut; a plain DnpntantiDin eatabtuhmeiit, 
of which the oldEentlemaD wa* proad, not- 
withatandiiu. Whan he drew it ant to tell 
■ neightwT Uie time of d*T, there wai t quiet 
dignit; in the act, a< mncD a* to lay, " h 
K watcb ii ia a watch." And next to 
time-iieepei, waathe mauay keeper, the! ^ 
pocket book of ruMtt calf, witk ita atnp of 



leather, llkswiae, wound lound it Iwife, and 
well gecured in tbe slides oa both aidea ; \ 
pocket book, well aod strongt j eewn together 



in a pocket book. It wai not a thing 

of plate, papei and moiocco made of bad 
sheep akin. Gitts made no pockst book* in 
those daya i the work required a man, with 
hia thread and awl anif etrong armi to oat 
them. But the day of plain aubstintiali^ 
his gone by. We carry now " ftne&ad 
pocket hooka, dandy affiira. that our grand- 
lathert would hare been icdignant la look at. 
It is queationable whether we have aa much 
in them. But the change in the faahion haa 
giren employment to a large namber of fa- 
matss, and to we will not regret it. Wa ara 
told that the pocket-book manafactnre ia Tery 
flauriahing, employiiig i> large numbar of 
hand*, and jialdiiig rery fail wage*. It JB 



THE POCKET BOOK MAKER 



f aid, too, tb&t the young Itdiei engaged in 
thii department of industry, are noted for 
their beauty. A young friend at our elbovr 
declares hie readioese to bet a common sized 
pocket-book full of one dollar notes, that 
there are two establishments in this city which 
can parade a larger number of beautiful girls 
than the Bible- house and Tract-society rooms 
put tog«>ther. He says that pretty i^irls take 
to the business. By a natural association of 
ideas, they connect a pocket-book with 
money, and money with a handsome young 
husband. It is all likely enough. But it 
should be remarked that plain, as well as 
pretty girls, are accustomed to dream of rich 
and handsome hu&bands. 

Of the or'gioal of the picture abore, and 
who may be taken as the representative of the 



whole tribe of female pocket-book maker*, 
we kno ^ yery little. The artist when he wm 
taking her likeness, asked her if there was 
one delicious little bit of lomance in her his- 
tory, which would enrich a sketch. She 
shook her head. He asked her her age. She 
put her finger to her nose in a way quite 
comical. Had she ever had a lover ? She 
cast down her eyes and tried to look interest- 
ing. Was she is love now ? She rubbed ^er 
cheeks with her hands until the color came 
into them. Would she like to be married ? 
She looked up to the clock with an impatient 
expressioD in her e^es. What shall i eay oC 
)ou? afcked the artist, determined to make 
her open her mouth. " Say/' she answered 
" that I am woman and a— pocket- book ma- 
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THE WEAVER. 



MachftDiexl improTemeDli uid ii_ ._ 
Um contiivuicu b; which tha nork of 
tf l>i«D is done more apeedil; lad better thaa 
b; manual power— hive doubtleas idded to 
the wealth of the world— but tbe misfortaDB 
il tbat tbia wealth haa foot into the pocket* 
of tbe few, making tbem rich and more 
powerrnl, while tbe great man; Eire 
grown poorer, and mora helpleaa and more 
dependent. It ii a fact which praieaa 
itnlf with diilf increuini (ores on tbe at- 
lentioo of tbe euefnl, reflecting obaerver, 
' that while the world li aasertiag a political 
cqoalL^ which ahaket thronea and despot- 
iaoia, a aocial ineqaality ii rapidly deTeloping 
ittelf. We aeem to be but cbanging aimplf 
the Cirmof deapotism, coCdeaCrajiDg it. We 
rfjfct the *' divine right" of imperial ruler- 
abip with acorn and contempt, but the power 
thui paralyzed, the incuboa thua thrown olT, 
aaaamee a new shape, that of capital and 
monopolf , and becomes like tbs cTil spirit 



mentioned in the New Teatament, doubly 

evil, trebly oppreaaiTe. The wonderful pro- 
gress ot the world in science and themecnan-- 
ic arts— a progress which aoiazeB us efery 
time we contemplate it, far out-speedi that 
moral and social progreis which shouEd keep 
erea pica with it. Machiaer; has not lifted 
the burden from the ehoulders of the toil- 
worn masses. On the contrary it has aildtd 
to the burden. Were macbiner; worked for 
the good of all, instead of the benefit of the 
fen, labor woold no longer be a cnrae; it 
would be a bleaaing ; it would bs but ne- 
csisary physical eiarciae, oceupjing but a 
lew hours of the day, and permitting tbe la- 
borer (if you indeed might call him such,) 
ample time for social enjoyment, for the cul- 
tivation of his mind, for indulging in raliooal 
amuaements, and for the enjoyment of a life, 
which would DO longer be clouded b; anziet;, 
nor saddeswl by want. Does any one belieT* 
that the jjreat masse* haTe advanced in Uieir 



THE WEAVER 



eonditioii in anything like t fkir ratio of tht 
advaneo of knowledge and diflcovery ? Doea 
any one believe that England, the English 
people we mean, are as rich to-day as the 
English people of the period of Henry VIII. 
l^ere 1 Surely not. The wages of that time 
-^the penny a day for the common laborer, 
were amp)e to the supply of all his wants. 
How is it now with the poor weaver of Eng- 
land, compelled to compete with machinery ; 
crawling from his couch of straw into his 
loom, and work in < there from early light al- 
most to next day's dawn, for a scanty crust at 
the best^with the poor-house in perspective. 

** ni fures that land, to certain illi a prey 
Where wealth accamnlfttes and men decay.** 

Machinery, clutched and controled by ca- 
pital, which reproduces itself with fearful 
velocity in the hands of its original posses- 
sors, IS the later form which despotism takes 
on. It threatens to enrich a few while it 
beggars the many. It threatens the masses 
with a subjection more hopeless than that of 
an imperial fiat — since it can giv^ or with- 
hold from them at its pleasure, the bread 
whereby alone they live. It threatens to 
make a dozen men all-powerful, while it re- 
duces a million to slavery. It threatens in- 
deed to dwarf our race ; to make giants of 
King Lawrence of the Lowell and Nashua 
mills, mere pumpets and tools, worked at his 
will, of all those who labor for bread in these 
mills. We don't see the evil in this country 
just now. But we have only to cross the 



Atlantic to sm thif new Coloenui in all his 
fearful majes^. There we can aee a wealth 
swollen and bloated, and a poverty so abjects 
that the desperate father poisons one child 
that he may receive £r6m the burial society 
mone^ enough to feed the remaining iasue or 
his loina for yet another day ! God grant that 
such violent contrasts may never force them- 
selves upon our aching eyes ! 

But all this may be regarded as foreign to 
the issue ; yet have we little more to snqr. 
The original of the picture which heads thtu 
sketch is a hand-loom weaver. Busily elw 
plies the shuttle from day to day. It U a 
Chinese proverb, we believe^-*' Time flies 
like the weaver's shuttle.** The shuttle of 
our weaver flies with ,the rapidity of the 
passing seconds. From day to day, from 
month to month, year out and year in, she 
sits at her loom, and throws with active 
hand the shuttle. Are there holidays for 
her ? Yes, the one blessed day, blessed and 
sanctified, we mean, to the weary toiler, 
when she rests, and the nights too, which 
draw their curtains around her humble bed, 
kiss her drooping eyelids, and dismiss her to 
sweet repose. But for her, the theatres and 
the opera, the concert hall, and the gay 
pleasure- atracting mansion open not their 
doors. She awakes from sleep to address her- 
self to toil, and quits her labor only to be re* 
freshed by sleep. Such is the life of the ori- 
ginal of the picture *' Thb Wsatbr.** 
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THE STKAW BRAIDER. 



She was born on Long Island, the daughter 
of a thrifty fajmer, who was mora careful of 
hig crops than his children. There wa« the 
diatricC scbool nhich six mnnths of the year 
she Httended. At home the mother was busr 
in the dairy, the father on the farm. Our 
stMW braider was cursed with beauty, which 
bloomJDg in her fourteenth year, attracted 
the attention of a BUmmer loiterer in the 
country, a rich young fool, who thought it a 
very Bae thing, and eometbing to boast of. to 
■ully tttat which God had made spotless. 

It it an old story, and a brief one. In a 
•bort half-year she was in a house of ill-fame 
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-aider) in thri 



city of New York. Not fifteen years nf age, 
a couutry girl — a poor, unsophisticated crea- 
ture, {vtrdant, the heartless would call her,) 
■he h«d been abandoned by her seducer, and 
now, with a " second principle of life " beat- 
ug in bei hoiOHk, she waa entirely friendless, 



saving and excepting those friendi who 
Bought her for her youth, her comparative 
innocence and her beauty. 

Shall we go on with the story ! Why not f 
It is truthful. She gave birth to a child--a 
child of innocf nee rocked in the cradle of 
shame, but this rare beauty — withered now 
mayhap— attracted many admirers. An old 
man kept her, and he " set her up in bnsi- 
ness." Thnia far patitive, she now seemingly 
became aciint in sin. She kept the den 
whither lust drove its victims, and where 
lust came to be slaked And so four years 
passed— four years of darkoesi, and then she 
came forth. Helped by no human, friendly 
haad, unsustained save by the instinct of 
purity yet vital within her, she a>'andoned 
the life she had led, and sought the mean) 
whereby the labor of her own hands might 



THE STRAW BRAIDER, 



. ence, and the mother learned the art of straw- 
hraiding. Christian benevolence, which 
supports missions far away, where though 
Christian formularies miiy be taught but lit* 
tie else is learned, helped not the repentant 
whose faltering step.*! retraced the path she 
had trod She walked resolutely, neverthe- 
less, and though when those features which 
had been seen in places of infamy were re- 
cognized, and the heartless cried out their 
reeognitioQ, eager, it would 'almost seem, to 



wave back the spirit that strug^gled to rise — 
it still toiled on and upward. 

Scan the face o( the picture, and try, oh ! 
merciful roan, to see there a self-redemption. 
Bethink thee of those whom the world casts 
out as outlaws, and if from among the 
throng of the cast out and contemned of the 
world one soul shall essay to rise — say, shall 
thy hand strike it down. " Let him who is 
without sin among ye cast the first stone **— 
at our Staaw Bbaxdkr. 
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THE PRINT COLORER. 



_Ona of the strongest proofs th»t the great 
million lore pictares, ia the fact that the pa- 
tent medicine which is put up in the hand- 
somest pictorial envelope commands the 
greatest sale. A label representing the an- 
gel of mercy pointing an unfortunate invalid 
to the miniature likeness of the discoverer 
or preparer of a certain wonderful cure-all, 
while the angel of hope beckons him with 
encouraging smiles to follow the direction of 
mercy— thia little device, so well calculated 
to more all pitying hearts, has put many a 
bitter does into confiding atomacbs, and 
movedbowele,"alheit all unused to the melt- 
ing mood." 

If other evidence be wantiog of the love 
of the mass for pictures, it is to be found in 
the crowds which gather round the windows 
of the cheap print shops in Nassaii street — 
the shops which supply the whole country 
with eheip pictures, and give employment 
to thousands of print colorers. Stuck up 
people who prattle learnedly of the old mas- 
ters, may sneer at the cheap prints and de- 
ride the rnlgar taste that buys them — but 
neither the prints nor their aoiaireii are to 



itry girl's room, or ar- 
ranged on the walls of the village tavern. 
They set people to thinking, whose minds 
else might sink into a lethargy induced by 
monotonous labor and isolation from the 
world. Rude the engraving, the coloring 
but a daub, each yet tells its story and starts 
the inactive mind on its mission of enquiry 
and reflection. A coarse likeness of Wash> 
ington brings fresh to the recollection the 
erents of the great patriot's life. The sign- 
ing of the Declaration ot Independe'nce, fixei 
the founders of a nation again in the fading 
memory. There is not a red-faced " Eliza, 
or " Jane," or " Susan" of the print shops 
that dops not call uo-to some solitary heart, 
some littls romauiic of youth, with a thon- 
sand pleasant associations, grate&il tohia soul 
as the shower which falls on the parched 
soil. Hang up a picture in your room, says 
Leigh Hunt — that it may speak to yon when 
you are alone and desponding. There is 
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THE PRINT COLORER. 



eompanioDsfaip in them, and they will nerer 
trouble you. You may pass them 1^ fifty 
times, and they will never rebuke you tor 
neglect ; but when you want them» when 
your brain is dull and 8lui;(;i^h, and the eye 
wanders listlessly, the picture will arrest 
it, and forthwith it will speak — perhaps of 
great men and great actions, inciting you to 
emulation — or of some tender story, over 
which you wept in childhood, and you call 
to mind not the story alone, but that child- 
hood, 80 crowded with bright visions — or of 
love and romance — «• Courtship," " Popping 
the Question," ** Marriage," and you laugh 
Of cry, just as your courtship and marriage 
may have exerted a kindly or an unkindly 
influence on your life — ^and so you are no 
longer alone, or idle. Thus much to show 
that even the poorest pictures are not to be 
despised, and bow for the business before us, 
the art of the print colorer. 

There are not less, it is computed, than 
two thousand Cemales in this city who earn 
their living by coloring prints. A few oY 
these, perhaps t.wo or three hundred, are at 
the top of ^he profession and make excellent 
wages, by coloring costly engravings. The 
remainder work for the people, and lay the 
colors on cheap pictures at very moderate 
prices. The entire country furnishes cus- 
tomers for these pictures, which are sent by 
mail, wherever the benevolent Uncle Sam 
has located a post office. An expert print 
colorer, can clear from three dollars to four 
dollars and a half a week on the commonest 
work. The average, we suppose, is not more 
than two dollars and fifty cents a week. Our 
print colorer, who has so kindly loaned us 
her portrait (uncolored, as the reader will 
fee,) for this number, has but one little bit 
of romance to enliven our sketch, and that 
singularly enough is connected with her pre- 
sent business, or rather was the occasion of 
her adopting it. Her father is a thrifty 
tradesman, who gave her, his only child, a 
fashionable education. When she was old 
enough to quit her books and kick ofi her 
pantalettes, her worthy papa resolved that 
she should marry — and marry well, accord- 
ing to his notion. Speedily, therefore, she 
introduced to a dried-up specimen of 



humanity — an old bachelor (very old, rery 
lean and ver^ withered,) who had one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars in U. S. 
six per cents, three blocks of dwellings in 
as many fashionable streets, four storehouses 
in Broad street, and two in Pearl street, with 
other trifling attractions. The old mummj 
wished to take to his bo«om a young wife* 
and he was delighted when his feeble eyes 
fell upon our heroine. Proposals were made 
in due form to the father ; they were accept 
ed by him, and rejected by the daughter. 
The father was a man of business, and he 
tendered his ultimatum at once to hie 
daughter. — " Marry the man of my election* 
or quit my house." The daughter was not 
less decisive ; she chose the latter alterna- 
tive, and set about earning her own living 
by coloring prints. This was six years ago, 
and though time does wonders, it has not 
yet softened the heart of the parent, who, 
because his daughter would not embrace 
civilized prostitution, at his bidding, turned 
her from his doors and withdrew from her 
bis protection The latter she is better 
without, and thus far she has managed to 
protect and support herself honorably. It 
may be when the old man comes to die, and 
he shall look with less reverence on the 
wealth he has spent his life in accumulating 
— he will see in that daughter, the repre- 
sentative of many true women, who have 
refused to sell themselves to the highest 
bidders at the bidding of mercenary parents 
— and it may be that in " the good time 
coming," womej, helpless and dependent as 
they are, and of whom it has been said truly 
that they only exchange the despotism of a 
parent for that of a husband, — may be allow- 
ed to consult their own hearts in the bestow- 
al of their hands, or have a vote at least in 
the election which decides their fate ; so that 
the most solemn contract to which parties 
can afiix their names, may not be a deliberate 
lie and perjury, resultina;, as do all lies 
and perjuries, in wreck and rum. But this 
good time must be a long time coming; — ^we 
are obliged, therefore, for her present en- 
couragement and sustenance, to bespeak the 
sympathies of the uncioiliged in behalf of 
our heroine, the P&ikt Coiorbr. 



THE EMBROIDRESS. 



To parsue that for t IiTclihood, under th« 

C restore cf ■ terrible necewity, nhich wu 
arned u >d ■ecampliBhmcDt mil practised 
■•■pulime — muet bet laddeDiDg >nd die- 
coarigiDg labor. But this ie i world of upi 
kod donu*, xnd could ne eludf it in all it< 

Ehuea and eccentricitiea, we sbould inarTel 
dC for a Utile while, and then never marvel 
■gain. Vgt know ■ jounjf lad; in this eitf, 
OO wboae musical educatinn a wealth; and 
dotioi father ipeot ttinD»adnnrr!ul!ar>. Re- 
rer»> came— wealth vaniahed. death Ftalked 
into tbic bright and joioue hou»bi>ld, and 
went not nut niain until the leaU around the 
Breeide were all vacant lave twii — ihr latbtr'i 
•eat — ihr lovfd, crushed, hutcbW fithM— 
«nd the clnaghC«rto whom re l» nice Ijaabren 
made. But juaC when all aermeil li>a' — nhen 
pa*elt; gaped and grimACFd at lather ar^d 
child — tbi« mere aeeantpliilinifn/ of ihe 
wealthy, beaucilul niil, tloocl lu the pUce of 
the New Yolk 6 p'r cento, nhich had van- 
iabed into thin air, anil the gooil girl looked 
opon the piano, hitherto only the p^bTime iil 
ML idle hour, aa the aoarce liom whence a 
liTeiihond lur that dear father waa to come. 
True,filial piety has dignified and furrouuijed 
ititb a aacted almoepbere the pastime, now 
become a proffasiou, and there ia a lender, a 
poettcal iateieit, to lighten the tediousnesa 



oftbedaily, mouotoDOiUToatiaeof the maeic 
teacher. 

To an extent, it is M with the originat of th« 
picture up above. She too was nuned in 
luxiuy ; she too knew of no labor, nhich wu 
to haaCen tha passage of the lagaing bann. 
It was the full, Kolden Bunthine which glow- 
ed on her,untilshe waa well iolo her teens; 
and when the clouds and the dirkncta came^ 
the m«rchant*a loeaeB, and man's ingratitudts 
and tha wiirld'a uokiodueis, Iheart learned 
in the FUiinieT lime became the means where* 
hy each day's acauty bread was to be obtain- , 

Said a faehionable lady to the writer of this 

the other day : " Do jou know how auddenlj 
lieople difappear from the fashionahle circle* 
oi New York t Anil do ifou know that those 
who bat a litlle while hefore were band in 
gluve with them, Ihe drar, kisaing-whenever- 
lh*^.met, frienda, betray no aiirptisa, and 
exhibit no Rriel at theae di^ppearaoeef f 
And do you know that ibe only way to main- 
tain yi>iir intimacy with the dearest and noar- 
esl of theae fashionables, ia to keep your ac- 
coant KOod in a Wall etrret hank, and your 
credit unsuspected at hixh 'Change )" True 
enough ; her qaeries developed the fact. 
Thete are theae monthly disappearances from 
Ihe ga wolyrd of show, pleaeoie and fashion. 



THE EMBRQIDRESS. 



A decline of i of an English penny in cotton, I 
^mblee many an nnsaspecting. nnappre-J 
hensiye family, who but yesterday were waet-^ 
ing time and money at Stewart's — from a pal- 1 
ace on one of the avenues, to a humble two- 
0tory-snd-attic in a by street. They depart 
suddenly, and the fine places and fine people 
who knew tbem, shall know them no more 
for ever. A poor devil tumbles into the riv- 
er, and somebody will be sure to pluck his 
swollen body tbence and summon the coro- 
ner to hold and inquest on him. Even the 
newspapers will make a show of interest and 
sympathy in behalf of the unknown dead ; 
but let the god of gold frown on his votary, 
let the suspicious banker detect the ahakiness 
of a merchant, and it is all over with him. 
Mrs. Fol-de-rol, the leader of the world (f 
fashion, will ask Mrs. Tol-de-rol, tbe fir§t 
lieutenant : ** By the bye, what has become 



of the Smiths ? their beautiful boiiae is doeod 
up." 

And Mrs. Tol-de-rol will answer — ^* Don't 
you know they have failed, smashed up, hope- 
ieesly gone into bankruptcy ?" 



<c 



" Bless me !'* exclaims Mrs. Fol-de-rol, 
how unpleasant — but shall we have open 
this season ?" 

The young lady who permits us to prewnt 
to the reader her portrait, has in a brief liib 
experienced these sudden, terrible reverses, 
and learned how utterly heartless was the 
world in which she lived, and which she 
thought so beautiful. She was wealthy once, 
now she is poor ; but if she have one true 
friend left, intelligent and faithful, however 
humble th^t friend may be — richer than she 
was when dwelling beneath a gilded dorne^- 
is now the original of the picture — ^Tsi 
Embroidrkss. 
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THE FANCY BOX-MAKER. 



Ladies ind gentlenisn, permit na to irtro- 
iaet tb« FsDcy Box-tnilifr. Fincy Bix- 
msker, Udim md geiitlemeTi. Ahem — til 
rjgfat. IntroductioDS are voted bai« mlt Che 
world over Tbe lidjr box-maker vho bat 
permitted the irtiBt to triaefer her face tu 
iMX-wood, iorotms UB thiit the calling she 
pursues ia much mnre nice thiu profitable. 
She stja that in chaoBing a triile,'lhFy chooae 
fooliahlf who become Tbdc; bui-makers. \t 
is not over good Tor Che t;ea, not a iiltle dig' 
treuiDK to the anieri>, and she mast be a 
kmatt gitl indeed nho makes a comfortable 
HtIdk bf the trade. It ia Tsr; fine fur ladies 
who trip out of their caniages into one of 
the ahony atores of Broadiray, and pay a 
ruund price for * faicy box Ihal bappena to 
strike (heir fancy, but it ii quits another 
matter nith the hutable maker of ttfit tame 
box. She, poor gitl, ia stowed away in an attic 
aqd compelltd to work, throaih a ytij Ion; 
dn;, lortbe mereat pittaoce. There ia do help 
for her, because irsue don't choose to do the 
vork at CM fixed price, there are o'be» 



' who wkll, and ahe has the free right to 
atarre: So it is with nearly all the trades 
and occupations to wbich fi-maiee devote 
themselves. They are friendless, helpless, 
and very hunxry. By hard work they can 
earn a acanty loaf a day, v>d that suataJM 
life, and they hope, and h'>pe, and coutinuB 
in the faith, that a briehter day ia about to 
daWD on tbeir life, that (here is "t good 
lime romint" MetDwhile, we area tero- 
ciiiu«ly philanthropic people — we send ever 
so much money a year to Convert tbe poor 
heathen— those very heathen who (before 
they are converted, we mean) would rather 
dispense with that type ol civiliiaiion, ■ 
shIi(,th>D put it on their backs as our New 
York ehris'ians do, knowing that misery, al- 
mi'sC entirely hopeless miaety, made it for 
just enough to buy a hard and acanty crnat. 
It is a very odd bind eft woild we live in 
— but tvs will not give it over just yet. 
Whrn all the heathen*, " that interesting 
people who dwell in (he islinis ot the sea," 
are converted ) when they ihiAoughly andei- 
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stand Mch one and all of t&e tfairty^niM arti- 
cles, why then theie will be a ehanee for 
poor Christian folk, nearer unto our doors, 
but shut off from our charities just now, by 
the necessities of th« '* poor heathen," ten 
thousand miles away. When the heathen 
aj*e all converted, the working girls of the 
country will get better wages. How can you 
expect Beacon Pognose to pay a fair price 
Ibr the miJcingof his shirts, when he pledged 



himself at **laet anniTerrary" to give o&e 
hundred dollars a year towards the eyangeli- 
zation of Ceylon? The Cingalese most be 
conyerted— poor Chrietiiuui must in the mean 
time look out for themseWes. 

We have little more to say, but to com- 
mend the^e thoughts to the reader, and ask 
his sympathies for all the working poor, and 
especiaUy for the — 

Faitct Boz-MAXsm. 
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THE HAT THIMMBR 



There are nioa clover girl( all orer the 
town who live gBQteell)' by trimming hata. It 
IB perh&pi one of the moat profitablo branchea 
of industry in which femaleg are employed. 
There are lome who make a dollar a day, or 
rii dollan a week, and (he aTorave ia not Ims 
than fonr dollan and a half a week. The hat 
trimmen are, aa a clad, very pretty, and 
ntfaer roniBDtic — there is somelhinfr charm- 
ing to them in workin ' 






head. 
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ly, and we submit her portrait in support of 
bur opinion. Whether pretty or not — taelee 
tnay dill^r — she is a remarkable girl as all our 
readers will admit when they have read this 
haaty sketch. 

Some yean ago onr hat trimmer was a titlle 
dirty Tagrsnt, then thirteen years old, who 
was ob1ig;ed by the people who had her in 
charfffl to go ont every rainy, naaty day, 



it the fool 



1 her han 

of the Park, o 






Astor House, for the p 


cnnies ehe begged fion 


the paeaers by fh 




parents were, and fo 


yaara was not aware 



that chQdren had parents. Why fiuMiM aha 
know 1 Parental kindness she never eiperi- 
enoed. A dnmkea old eonpls, who Mvsi In 
one of the narnjw atreeta leading to Ihs 
Points, these were her proteeior* and gaar- 
diant, as thry were the protectors and 
guardians of four other houselesB and home- 
leas little ones, picked np nobody knoiri 
vhere; the children themselves eould notlell. 
These five girls were employed in collecting 
money, either by direct beggary or in pick- 
ing up pennies at the street crosrin^ in 
rainy weather. Each girl must bring home 
at night thirty centa at least, or she received 
a orofll whipping and went lo bed supperfesa. 
Al. thirteen our heroine b^[an to think for 
herself, end was moreover favored by fortune. 
Al the Park crossing she frequently got a 
dnilnr, and sometimes a dollar and a half, a 
day. Then she began tothinkof the wretches 
who held her in bondage, and inquire of her- 
self if there was not some way of getting rid 
of Buch tyrants, and improving her own con- 

At this time she did not know how to read. 
She was miserably poor, degraded and igno- 
rant. Sut the idea of emaudpation nod ele> 



THE HAT raiMMER 



▼ation once born In her mind, continued to 
grow and strengthen. She thought the matter 
over ae she be^g«»d from door to door in the 
sunshine, and it was alive and working when 
the poor child swept the crossings '* mid the 
pitiless peltings of the storm" The first, 
resolution she adopted was to pay her cruel 
taskmasters no more than the sum necessary 
to save her from a beating. The balance of 
each day's receipts she stealthily deposited 
in a hole in the yard. Pursuing this plan for 
six months, and favored during this time by 
the rainy weather, she counted up, in six- 
pences and shillings, her gains. They amount- 
ed to thirty five dollars. With this money 
«he took French leave of her protectors, and 
put out into the wide world to provide for 
herself. She sought a situation as a servant, 
with no success for two or three days. At 
last she entered a house, the lady of which 
was interested in her appearance, and en- 
gaged her to run of errands, sweep the rooms 
and attend the table. This was a new busi- 
ness to our little heroine, but she addressed 
herself to it, and won the approbation of her 
mistress. AH this while she looked curious- 
ly at the morning paper which she carried 
in from the basement area. She saw her 
master open it and hold it in his hand, with- 
out speaking a word, for an hour or more 
When he laid it down, she picked it up, but 
the child could make nothing of the strange 
looking characters which blackened the sur- 
face of the paper. She spoke to the cook 
about it, and the cook surprised at the ia^no- 
rance of the child, procured a spelling book 
and taught her her letters. The gate once 
opened how the tide of knowledge flowed in 
upon that young mind ! She learned to read 
m an incredibly short space of time ; the 
newspaper was now no longer for the exclu- 
sive use and enjoyment of the people in the 
parlor. She read it, slowly and with diffi- 
culty, consulting at almost every other word 
a common school dictionary, which her mis- 
tress had loaned her. Yet she understood 
but little of what she read ; but every sen- 
tence which was obscure only the more keen- 
ly whetted the new desire awakened within 
her. She soon knew more than her first kind 
instructress, the cook, and became an object 
worthy the attention and interest of her kind 
hearted employers. It may' seem a trifling 
thin^, to bestow a thought on one so humble 
and Ignorant sui was our heroine. There are 
people who will laugh at the kindness whi^.h 
was exhibited to this child by her employers, 
and ask derisively does it decrease the great 
sum of ignorance and degradation, the direct- 



ing upwards of the trembling steps of a singla 
child .' Suppose every man were to plant on 
the walk opposite his door a young tree, and 
carefully water it while he lived in that 
house, and suppose that, moving the next 
May-day, he as carefully nourished the tree 
he found in front of his new dwelling, and the 
rule became of so general observance in 
this great city, that the man who refused to 
look after the tree he found in front of his 
house, was pointed out as a bad citizen — just 
contemplate the result ! Streets with rows, 
on either side, of trees — ^the pleasant foliage 
in the sultry summer to woo the kzy breeze, 
and to remind the wearied and worn, where 
all else was art, of the beauty of nature and 
the beneficence of God ! 

Our little friend, the moment she began to 
move, herself, found plenty of people to help 
her on. They said she was never born to be 
a servant, and now that she began to feel the 
strength which comes from exercise, she 
thought eo herself. She was very skilful 
with the needle, and she chose the business 
of a hat trimmer. In a few months she ac- 
quired a comalete knowledge of the trade, 
and ever since has earned a good living by it. 
She is one of the few who make their six 
dollars a week, and who are happy in the re- 
ceipt of fair wages for honest labor. 

We sometimes hear of successful politi- 
cians, and their biographeis exultingly tell 
us that they rose by their own unaided exer- 
tions, from the lowliest rank to the station 
they occupy — but can any one of these suc- 
cessful great men, looking down from the 
summit of the eminence they have climbed 
to^ and, glorying, as men well may, in fame 
and position, self-achieved, can any one of 
these regard the trial aind the triumph of 
their lives with the same feelings of pride 
and satisfaction which must fill the bosom of 
the subject of this sketch? She was the 
child of chance and ot shame — ignorant, un- 
cared for — a beggar from her infancy ; only 
the vilest associations were the teachers of 
her childhood ; abased, degraded, unable even 
to read, the little sweeper of the crossings 
began patiently to work out her own redemp- 
tion, and is now, after four years of struggle, 
strong in self-reliance, intelligent ami useful. 
The humble farmer's son who after years of 
efibrt is recognised as a legislator and a states- 
man, has not in his whole life bridged a 
chasm ao wide as that which she has passed 
over, in these four short years— the chasm 
which lies between the hopelessness and 
wretchedness of street begging, and the com- 
p^ative independence of a Hat Thimmix. 
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THE GOLD LEAF PACKER. 



The gold'icaf mBDnractuTa kitm employ- 
meat to ■ vcr; large number of jouog lidiea, 
who, ne belisTe, are tolerably well paid for 
theil aervices. There ia no nation on the 
face of the earth that conaumea more gold- 
laaf than this great mnd glorioua nation. No 
where can you turn jour eyea without com- 
inft in contact with gold-lear. Why, is it 
not naed by onr eiquieitee to tip their c[' 
gan with! Weare veryfonddflhetirecioua 
metal in every and any anape — aolid as in the 
■afile, or aa beaten out in the laar, or in ita 
Dat'ral state u our boyi aie pickinj( it up in 
Calitomia. 

The fair gold-leaf packera we hear very 
well apoken of. Indeed the only whisper 
thnt e«er reached our ears to their discredit 
■mounted to nothing more than that (torn the 
very nature ot their busineaa, Ihey must he 
mercenary. I( is not improbable — but we will 
not hastily admit even this against the gold- 
leaf packers. Perhaps froni coutinually hand- 
ILns the root of all evil, after it has been 
thoroughly " beaWa," they may imbibe ■ 
contempt for the ehiiung drou. Itiajoatu 



likely ae the other way, as the learned and 
Rer. Mr. Snipe eaye when be only wishes to 
inainoale that a theological point, which he 
refutes to accept, isn't any great ehakes. 

The original of out picture ii inlerested to 
a considerable extent in the gold busineee. 
Her mother ia the widow of a gold-beater — 
n and her daughter are gold* 



the good w 
our heroine an 



California, gold washiD^, 

_ J on the mother's side le 

than enipected to be a gold-sweater. 
Add to this, that an naele ii in the gold-pill 
business, and yon will be ready to admit that 
the family are to a considerable extent in- 
terraled in the newe from California. 

The young lady expecte that her lorer ud 
brothers will return from El Dorado with 
carpet-bais well DUed with gold. She workf 
at the gold-leaf all day, and thinks of Cali- 
fornia ; she dreams of gold and California all 
Lijjht. Snme of her friends are alarmed lest 
she should lum yellow in the face. The last 
time our artiit went to we her— ehe told him 
of a sicgulai Tieion the had had the night b«< 



THE GOLD LEAF PACKER 



fore. She was in a little boat all alone on. 
the g:reat bay of New York. The entire eur- 
face of the bay, was covered with ji^old-leaf of 
treble the thickness of the article 8h<;. had 
been accustomed to pack. She was Mid fo 
turn to and lay in the leaf, a^ it was all her 
own property She set to work cutting broad 
•beets and laying them one on anottier in the 
boat. After laboring for an how or mor*» 
she looked around and was surprised to. find 
that as fast as she cut out the gold, new sheets 
took their place — the golden surface of the 
b&y was unbroken* as when aht first raw it. 



She looked into the boat, but the gold Bh 
had accumulated was finne. Aftain she sc 
to work, and a^ain, but with the same rf 
suits. The gold ranished as fast as she ga 
thered it in, and all the time the bay shoii 
with the f)r«>cioas ^heet that, unbroken, coi 
ered its surface. What the dream signifietl 
we leave our readers to speculate upoi 
Meantime uur heroine with as much contend 
roent as she can possess her soul with, cor 
tinees to perform the duties of a oold-lka 

PACKJER. 



THE BAZAAR TENDER 

larneet 



, hu been made 
lo iuduce yogug mea to vacate their places 
brhind the conutera of our retail ehope, in 
Tavor of femalei — (o gracefully and gallantly 
vield a r«miuins puntuit to the femiuines. 
But the counter, and (he yard-stick, and the 
lady customers have their alttactionB for our 
nice young men — and perhaps it is (me, too, 
that the ladies like better to do " their shop- 
ping" where good-looking gentlemen, all 
(licked up and perfumed, are in attendance, 
than among their own sei. However this 

are crowded with pale, languishing young 



come right in g;ood lime ; and wa ne already 
in the particular necessity alluded to abovs, 
of opening new employments t« the gentler 
sex, a very cheering beginning. 

There is in Broadway— No. 333, comer of 
Leonard St., a lai^e store, which has been ap- 
propriately christened "Tub New Yokk B»- 
ZAAH." It is stocked with every variety ol 
fancy goods, jewelry, paintings, engravingH ; 
andinsteadof long counters, (he ample space I* 
occupied by tables, each one of which la imdei 
the direction of a young lady. The Bazaar 
employs not less than ten, and in lb« very 
busy season, a greater number of females, 
whose presence lends a grace and charm, and 



garrets ot the city.tenanted by young women, 
working out their lives, eating scantily of 
good food, breathing acantily of pure air, and 


buying and selling. The Baiaar is an agres- 
able lounge for an idle hour, to those who can 


partaking seanlily of eioreiso in (he open 
country, without whicfi the system rapidly 
yields to decay. We confess we do not like 


appreciate good paintings. The collection is 
la^, and embraces many of the old maBlers. 
But the scejie is mest eicitlng, when there 


the present etate of things— we should like 




belter to see the women do (ho light business. 


clea and pricing them ; or at (he wheel of 


and the men the hcaty. in the business drama 
But there is ,a promise that all things will 


fortune, where ojie is always sure of winninf 
hia money's worth, with a fair chanae of 



THE BAAZAR TENDER. 



etrr;inK off * niarul or Drntmental utieU. 
worth much mora. Now jdheBjiuncould 

b« multiplied, could be conducttd B9 Unrx- 
ceplionibljr as the one wt have noticed, thrre 
would be a new di'partmtnt of induatry open- 
ed to youDg Udifs, who »r« compelled (o 
work for their breid. We commend the 
■nigeatioataotirreulera.aDd proceed tOKi'Ci 
in her o°ra word«, ackelch of the life of the 
Bazaar Tender, nho has kindly peimitted Uf 
to piefent ber portrait to the public, and 
who gTHcefuUy aod happily, peifiirmi thf 
dutirs of a cleik V the Nen Vork Bizaat :- 
There la Dothini romantic or BiattlinK in 
inj bisrory, 1 am a naliseof this city — nur 
tuted in cnmfnri, approach iriK affluence, until 
that iusidiniia dieeate cnnsuoiption, deprived 
me of a lather, who^e aSeclloD wa^ my aule 
inheritaiice. Being the eldvat of a lame 
family and my education neijly fiuislied; the 
friends of our family adfiied my/ mother aT.d 
mjaelftoinvest the few bandied ili'llars which 
waa all a llnKetmg diteaie, i-xp'ngivt! doctut's 
billi, and a large family bid left, u^, in fitlinn 
up a echoal-room, and promiaed us iheir own 
cbildieu to commeDca with. Our cireularA 
weta printed, with terms aa low, and induce- 
aentB as great, as any riviil esttbllebmeul, 
but our numbers 






inall; < 



ware compelUd to sell the fixiu 
tba ten I, u< our almost desolate achool 
So tar the advice of our friends waa good, 
but we beRan to feel that adiice alone would 
not support us, and aa I had oUen exercised 
my mechanical inaenuity in the art of dress 
making, in our own family, I determined to 
extend my practice in that epbete, accord- 
ingly I entered one of the most fashionable 
establisbmente for > abort lime, as a tavor, to 
acquire 1 atyle of tiuiah which would enable 
m« to eecure lbs patronage ot the arietoctacy 
of OUT city. 1 hid DOW DO capital ; and coul' 

lot t^ coaiie lent uid fucrush faabioni' 



roomi tb Broadway, m; onlr ehidca wu to 
work at « draaa making ettablithmaot at $3 
per week, (or in buay timea $3 90 or 91,) ot 
to work SI the bouaei of my cattomen at six 
ahillinga per dty. HaTin« good reference, and 
being a quick and stilish or Gniabed draai 
maker, I had no difficulty in finding emplo;- 
ment; indeed I had too much. 1 worked 13 
hours etch '<iy at tbe houses of my edployera, 
aud siimelimes an hour or tvo more to finiali 
a di-eas witbout extra pay, for I could oot atk 
It, and than, a'tel ■ long cold walk on a win- 
ter's night I have oft«n sat with my mother 
ae^ing until 1 or 2 o'clock, with the samo 
busy nork before me for ihe next, and tba 
nexl, twenty-four hours Thus i passed tho 
tinier of ISn and J848 until ibe coldettdaj 
of the eeason, which found me in a gen- 
teel abode up toicn, almoet chilled to death. 
The aittini( room was large and warmed oolj 
by a gra(«, which was surrounded by tba 
fdmily, while 1 sat sewiiig and shivering, 
near a window at the end nf the ronm, until 
8 u'riocli, when, sick and feverish, 1 sought 
my far oH'bome. An attack of pleurisy and 
iifi'mmation of the luufa lollowed, which 



had e 



o my hi 



a loug t 



■rj appear. ., -.- 

sumption. But [ have finally recovered, and 
lound mure agteesbte and less Uborious am- 
pldyment. 

t am a Baiaar girl, and preside at a fartuDO- 
table, but not a gambling table, for (hers IT* 
no blanks, and etch article is wotlb the prtc* 
charged for turning the arrow. Soma per- 
sons say I am pretty, but my glass tells a less 
Qitlering tale; still 1 am young, happy and 
cnnlent«l, with some knowledge of tho 
world, which I in^^nd to make uae of in tba 
^reat lottery of a woman's life. Wealth and 
• •. with an American lady's only title of 
'If; have certainly mors than onco 
>posal — but—/ tuttr tvat im 



THE CHAIR PAllNTER. 



It is » brief Btory, bot ■ Tomantic one, 
which we bire to tell. The gnuAfUbn of 
the originil of the sbove picture, the cbair- 
pai liter, held and occupied, b; brr«ditary 
ri);bt and lineal drsceot, a atat in the British 
Honee of Peers. Ha mas a tolerably " good 
old EnKliah genileman," nho lived on hie 
egtitee, boastrd of his blood, and eoore at 
ererf eouaty agricultural dinntr, that the 
peerage was cot only the fonadatjun, but [he 
keystone of the Briiiah ConetitutioD — Magna 
Charia, that wonderful inetrument that eve- 
ry cockney sneara by in bis cuds, but which 
nobody ever naw. 

The Doblemin bad in his gardeae a yonng 
Iriihmin, la buoyant and as reckleaa a» joanR 
Iriibmea are KCDerally reputed to be. He 
nai a good-looking fellow, alnijs sintiDg at 
fail work, and somehow or other, wheti the 
"quality" cam* into hie part ot the grounds, 
esperially the female quality, he couldn't 
open hie mouth, but a compliment, as natu- 
ral a* the flowers he cultivated, would escaoe 
from it. It wu bii bad luck, he used to aay. 



)bealnayi raring pretty thiiit>8 to the ]a- 



The mother of o 



■, then 



rominiic creature ol tiltcFn, toi>ti it into her 
head tbaC of all the under gardeners on hei 
father's Krounds, youne Tim priniuced th« 
greatest variecy of moat beiutilul flowera. It 
was not strange, thrn, that ahe should visit 
Tim's beautiful beds the oftenest ; not slran^ 
that ahe should like Tim's bouquets the beat; 
and not at all strange, considering that Tim 
was an Irish man, that Tim should be mighti- 
ly well pUiscd, with the 8we>t young girl's 
partiality for his nosegays. From Sowers, 
they gradually rime to the language of flow- 
ers No Irixhman needs a booli to make pro- 
- =- - "''") 
lat be bie prompter. Tim neglect* 



grees tn that Uoguige, if a young, rnatliDg 
petticoat be bie prompter. Tim neglected 
hia flower beds, but his young lady never no- 
iced the neglect. They were just as beauti- 



ful as 

ree that 're (oui k rr^atuie was 
him, and Tim knew cuou^h of bi 



beautiful than ever, in 
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to be able to take a Bible oath that he had 
neyer a bit of heart at all — barrio that that 
the young lady had in her possession belong- 
ing to him. " As for the matter of gentle- 
blood/' said Tim to himself, " I belong to one 
•f the oldest families in the world. I am de- 
sconced diametrically in a straight line from 
Gush the son of Ham — there's the blood of a 
hundred and seventy-five kings in my veins, 
and Irish kings at that." 

These scruples over, Tim and the lady An- 
gelina went off one fine morning, before his 
'* four-o*cIocks" had opened ; and the next 
that my lord heard of his under-gardener, 
was by the post and through a letter, which 
begun with — " Dear and noble father-in-law," 
and ended with — " Your dutiful son-in-law 
to command — Tim Murphy." The noble 
father-in-law sent his curse, and sundry yel- 
low pieces of coiU} to his runaway daughter, 
ftnd told her to get out of the country as soon 
tts she could, and take her vagabond, husband 
with her. Thus exiled, the youn? pair came 
to the United States. But Tmi took to 
drinking, and when he got drunk, he had a 
curioiM fancy, some may say brutal, of call- 
ing in the neighbors and introducing them to 
his wife, Lady Angelina Murphy, — and then, 
to show what liberties he, Tim Murphy, 
could take with the daughter of a British 
Peur, he would beat her. Poor thing! the 



cup of romance she bad lifted to her lipi was 
more than half full of bitter dregs, and she 
was compelled to drink it to the bottom. 
Tim set up as a milkman on Long Island, and 
the Lady Angelina was at the head of a very 
flourishing dairy. She toiled hard enough, 
but Tim would get at the whiskey bottle. So 
every thhig went wrong with them. Every 
year the Lady Angelina added to her cares in 
the shape of a baby, and every birth was 
made the occasion of, or excuse for, a month's 
spree by Tim. At length Tim died, and the 
noble Lady Murphy wrote a letter to her 
brother, who had in the mean time succeeded 
to the title and estates of her father, implor- 
ing a small annuity for herself and her chil- 
dren. The reply was sententious : — 

To Lady Angelina Murphy : — 
My sister, the Lady Angelina, ceased to be 
BO, when she became Lady Angelina Murphy. 

Yours, dus. 

That was enough. The Lady Angelina 
moved from Long Island to this city, and set 
up as a laundress. She has brought her chil- 
dren up very creditably, putting them to 
some good trade, the moment they became 
old enough to work for themselves. The 
oldest of the family is the original of to-day's 
picture — a niece of the proud and wealUiy 
Earl of , and a — Chaik-Piintke. 



THE BUTTON MAKER. 



Onr ButtoQ-Miker {or Button- Coverer,) 
learaed her trade when she vras a mere 
child. Her father wai a taitnr, a very poor 
BUD. whose family conaisted of A wife 
aod four daughters. The wife was a plain, 
dsToted, faithful body, and sat aO the day 
loni; seiring by the side of her haabasd. The 
|lru were taught to help their parents as 
■ODQ as they were old enough, and (he one 
who is the subject of this sketch, was shown 
how to cover the hone or metal mould 
with cloth or silk, and soon became very ex- 
pert in the business. Albeit, every member 
of the family was industrious, the tailor 
made but little money, and continued poor. 

One day a flashily drereed young mau pre- 
KDted bioiseir in the little shop. 

"Is Mr. Carpenter in.'" the stranger 
Mked. 

" That's my name." said the tailor. 

"Very well, Mr. Carpenter, my employer 
Mr. Jones, the broker, desired me to call and 
anqaire the numbers of the ticket you bought 
in thcUaryliud Monumeatal Lottery." 



" Did ^ou buy a lottery ticket, husband ?f 
said the wife, in a tone ofciuiet rebuke. 

" Father, have you bought « lottery 
ticket !" cried the children. 

The tailor pulled out a greasy old wallet, 
from which he look a little piece of thin red 
and white paper. 

" The numbers are 5, 9, 27," eaid the tai- 
lor, addressing the clerk. 

" That ticket is worth, tlie discount ott, 
eleven thousand, four huiidjiM Kid filteeo 
dollars and ninety-t vo ceDt>i, and Mr. lost* 
will be happy to cash it foi' yon," the clerk 
said, bowing politely and quitting the shop. 

There was bo more work done by the tai- 
lor's family that day. Carpeater went ovi 
and obtained the money for the ticket, and 
when he returned the wife and dauf^tev 
gathered round him and lodud v»r.* "*- 
rinsity and amazement at th^ thick ' ., ■«' 
one hundred dollar city bank uotaa. 

The tailor's first impulse was to celebrtt* 
his Kood fortune by getting glotionsly dmnk 
But his wife quietly interp<wed sa objectico. 
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" I am told,** she remarked, " that money 
drawn in a lottery seldom lasts long. There 
is enough there, husband, to make us happy 
for life." 

" And there shall he, five times that 
amount, wife," exclaimed the tailor. 

A new passion was suddenly born within 
his bosom. A tenth of the sum he had drawn, 
would, the day before, have made him su- 

Eremely happy ; now the whole only whetted 
is appetite for more. 

The tailor sold his little stock in trade, 
quitted the shop-board for ever, and moved 
with his family over to Long Island, near Ja- 
maica, where, for six thousand dollars, he 
bought twelve acres of land, upon which was 
a plain comfortable house. He was a shrewd, 
though ignorant man, and with the remaining 
five thousand dollars he began to speculate. 

Two >ears later began that reckless system 
of overtrading^ and speculation which termi- 
nated in almost general bankruptcy in 1837. 
Our tailor suddenly found himself a great 
man. The half of a township in Maine, for 
which he paid four thousand dollars, he sold 
for thirty- five thousand and pocketed the 
cash. His twelve acres near Jamaica were 
found to be the centre of a space which *' na- 
ture evidently intended as the site of a great 
city." He sold out for fifty thousand dollars. 
An India rubber company which he esta- 
blished, failed in three years, an utter loss to 
the stockholders, but it was ascertained that 
our tailor had not owned a share for more 
than a year. He sold out in time, with 
a clear profit of a little rising ninety thou- 
sand dollars. Every scheme which he ori- 
ginated, or was concerned in, fell through, 
but he was a gainer by all. Finally, when 
the bubble burst, in 1837, and two-thirds of 
the business community were ruined, while 
the industry of the whole country was struck 
with paralysis— our tailor was a millionaire. 
When English sovereigns were worth 14 per 
cent, premium, and bilU of exchange on Lon- 
don as much or more, the papers announced 
the departure for Europe, in the packet ship 
St. James, of Samuel Carpenter, Esquire, 
lady, four ^^ss Caifpenters, and three ser- 
vants. 

How long our tailor-millionaire and his 
family remained abroad we cannot say. 
But m 1844 they were the occupants of 
a magnificent house in University Place, 
and moved in the highest circles of the 
ton. The eldest Miss Carpenter had mar- 
ried a French count, with an ugly name 
and an uglier tnofustache. The second daugh- 



ter was the wife of a young lawyer of .J*- 
tini^uished family at the South. The third 
married a wealthy merchant of this city. A 
husband had been selected for the fourth, our 
heroine, but the young lady, unlike her sis- 
tiPTs, had resolved to make her own election. 
Not that she was attached to any particular 
person ; bu£ she did not wish to be passed 
over, the *• goods and chattels " of a man, 
whose only recommendation was an aristo- 
cratic position. Her father was enraged at 
the refusal of his youngest daughter to wed 
the man or his election. But he gave her six 
months to decide. Those six months she 
passed in retirement in the country. But 
her resolution remained unchanged. The ex- 
tailor was in a terrible passion. He told his 
daughter that the gentleman who was anxious 
to call her wife, would not wait any longer. 
She replied that he was wise, since he would 
gain nothing by waiting. The tailor entreat- 
ed and expostulated, like a tailor; then he 
swore and threatened like a millionaire, but 
all would not do. The daughter's firmness 
increased with the father's wrath, and the in- 
terview terminated in the most unpleasant 
manner. Our aristocratic knight of the shearb 
told his daughter to quit his house and never 
see him again. 

There was no alternative, and our young 
miss sunk as rapidly as her father had risen. 
She quickly brushed up her knowledge of the 
art, which she acquired in her childhood, 
and found little difficulty in getting work. 
Her sisters declare that she has disgraced 
her family, and refuse to acknowledge her. 
Poor Mrs. Carpenter would like to put her 
arms around her youngest child and embrace 
her, but Mr. Carpenter has expressly forbid- 
den any member of his household to ^eak to, 
or of, the banished one. He lives in a palace, 
she in a garrett. He is uneasy with the 
weight of his own greatness ; she is quite 
content that she has none to bear. We think, 
however, that the ex-tailor will relent and 
call hei home ; not that he is disposed to for 
give her, but she has recently got to writing 
verses for Morris & Willis' Joitrnal, and 
Willis declares that he must tell the world 
who the author of the sweet verses is. Now, 
the old man would be pleased with a dainty 
notice of his daughter's genius from Willis, 
provided the wealth and rank of her father 
were announced in the same connection — but 
he is afraid that it should come out that the 
young lady is his daughter and a Burroir 
Makxb. 
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THE BOOK SEWER. 



A good bonh-BBwer may pay three doharti 
tweak for her board, fifry centa to hsr wash- 
erwoman, and have a hundred dollars a year 
■ for olothei. That a she ran earn from five 
to five doltara and a half a week by her labor 
Our booli-sewer, whoae portrait above is sub- 
aiitted to the inspection or the reader, doen 
not make lesi than five dollars, of which she 
spends not more than three. She is an eji- 
traordinary specimen of womanltind — an old 
maid, with a vague, ill-defined dread of men 
— she haa aevvn the backs of boolis, attended 
regularly to her class in Sabbath school, and 
lived alone for these thirty years. She says 
■he ia for ty- five ^ ears of a|^, but we suapect 
that in this matter she has made a mistake '~ 
her own favor of fite years — for she let si 
one day that she remembered the dark day of 
ISOd. Now as thU was forty-two years ago, 
and ts she must hare beeoat least eight yean 



old to have remembered it, and as fortv-tiri 
and eiKbt, by the accepted rule of addition. 
make fifty— it fuUowa that our book-aewer i* 
half a century old, her own opinion to thft 
contrary notwithatanding, Fifiy years is a 
long time to live alone in this world , especi- 
ally when thirty of theae-yenra have been 
passed in sewing books and dry-nursing a 
claaa of Sabbath school children, — and we 
suspect that our old maid, despite her dread 
of men— a dread which comes of the purist 
ignorance and aimplicity — would not unwill- 
ingly listen to the voice of the syren, i' it 
came from between the lips of a discreet man 
of her own faith and persuaaion, and ten 
years older than herself Don't wrong this 
patient, plodding old maid by fancying that 
she would marry a ^oung man. She would 
Dot do any such a thing. She wants no flam- 
ing torch at the «ltar, which would but 
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tnmble her eyef, grown feeble with yean 
and toil. A very little warmth, will suffice 
for her ; the crumbs from the matrimonial ta- 
ble — ^to her what an al)undant feast ! She told 
the Rev. Mr. Dryboneshaker as much when 
the Rev. Mr. Dryboneshaker was a widower, 
just turned fifty- five. He was rather attentive 
to her, and used to run into Sabbath school and 
catechise her class, and tell them how thankful 
they should be for having so faithful a teacher. 
Who can tell what strange fancies troubled the 
usually placid heart of our old maid just then ? 
Perhaps for a few minutes she forgot her duty 
to that interesting class ; she lost sight of her 
little solitary room, the room in which she 
had hid herself for thirty ^ears, with no com- 
panions but patience and piety ; she no longer 
flaw the book-rack to which she had stood up, 
or by which she had sat down, day after day 
for rodder. Shall we blame her, if all these 
she forgot, when the Rev. Dryboneshaker, 
stood by her side, and told her Sabbath school 
duldren, what a dear good teacher they had ? 
O, no, we will not blame her. Religious faith 
and enthusiasm are wonderful sustainers, but 
we never looked into the Shaker establishment 
at Lebanon — ^never beheld those pallid faces, 
the dry, withered skin seemingly drawn tight 
over the bones, but the thought would pain- 
fully impress us that those cold looking people 
would have done much better to have paired 
off in their youth "according to God's holy 
ordinance.'' And so with our old maid, when 
Dryboneshaker was talking vain things, when 
she should have been thinking only of the 
gpiritual pap spoon which had been given to 



Her for the providing of nouriflhinent to thoet 
dear children. But our book-sewer was pun- 
ished if, as we suppose, she sinned, for Dry- 
boneshaker suddenly became interested in an- 
other class, whose teacher was quite young 
and very pretty, and her Diybonesnaker mar- 
ried just a week after the ^ memoir '' of his 
last wife was published. Our old maid be- 
trayed little feeling when she received the 
card of the new Mrs. Dryboneshaker. She 
laid it on her round table, opened a drawer, 
took out her Savings' bank book^ cast her eye 
at the footing of the account which exhibited 
a balance in her favor of twenty-one hundred 
dollars, then put it away again, smiling slightly 
as she did so, and went down to the .Bible 
House and resumed her work as though noth- 
ing had happened. That smile meant some- 
thing though, could Dryboneshaker have seen 
and mterpreted it. Tnere was malice in it, 
albeit the heart of our old maid is gentle. 
Yes, it told something of a hope crushed, of a 
pleasant dream vanished. For although many 
years score themselves in deep lines on the 
forehead, and grey hair»come thickly, and the 
warm quick blood chills and creeps lazily 
through the veins, and the form stoops and the 
step is less firm and elastic — the heart has its 
](earnings still. At the worst it is but an iiu 
firmity to be young in our hearts, to love, to 
wish to be loved — Dryboneshaker did not do 
the fair thing — he disturbed the serenity of a 
life, he aroused a hope which was not to be 
gratified, he left our heroine where he found 
her, an old maid and a — BooK-SEW£a. 
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THE SHOE BINDER. 



We know little of shoe- hinders, tt)e "trt 
lod mysteri of «hoe-hitidioe, or what the 
operativea c»n earn each week by their la- 
bor. We believe chat they are murh better 
IMid than the laajortt; nf girla engiKed in 
□tber trades. 

The artist has painted the portrait of one 
trf the ahoe-bindipc class — a young lady 
whose face will, it i« hoped, malte a la»or». 
hie imprewion on the reader. She conlessei 
to eighteen, but may have seen twenty years. 
Her fother was brought up to the profession 
of the Uw. Hii father, a BucceMral mer- 
diant, after educating his children in Inxuri. 
tgu idleness, died, and by hia will fairly di- 
rided his estate among them. What was an 
(bundance for ■ single household, was bnt 
■canty allowance to five or eii different rani- 
lies. The old merchant never suspected that 
ha «u educating his children falsely. It 



never nccurrerl In him, that brought up as 
they hml bfen, the ralrimnny of each would 
>>e ineufGcient lo sustain them in the splen- 
dor to which they had bpen accustomed. 
And allowed to grow to the estate of men 
and women, without a userul and strictly ad- 
hered to purpose in th'ir lives — he did not 
foresee what a miserable, useless issue he 
was troublint; c'lciety with. 

There are a tbotisanil just such fooliah peo- 
ple in this city now — aiid their children, 
spoiled and petted, -.rf'UTiuaed to self-exer- 
tion, must inevitably join the ranka of the 
shabby, grumbling, helpless, poor. 

The old merchant educated this son to the 
law. But nobody found out that his law was 
of any service to tbem. He had no clients; 
his habits were waatefut; what he inherited 
vanished in a few years, and proud as poor, 
he hobbled through the world, with a ahab- 
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THE SHOE BINDER 
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1 life which Wii8 always clondy 
troubled. Two clildien, the one'the oritEi- 
Bal of the picture, the others boy two yeara 
younjnr, had ■ hard time of it in their infan- 
cy They once occupied an entire houae; 
thEn they were content with half a one, theo 
three rooms aufliced — at laet it was a friend- 
ly attic which Teceivf'd and sheltered them. 
The father was pirailively unable to provide 
for himself *nd (he two children properly. 
How could lie, with the education his youth 
had received I The farther they descended, 
the more apparent it became to the )iirk (hat 
she could and should help herself, and that 
her brother could and should contribute 
something to the support of the three. 

When Ihig idea firmly zot a lodgment in 
the youDg girl's brain, Ihere was a chance ot 
going up the ladder a round or two. The 
girl qinickly learned to bind shoes; the boy 
was apprenticed to asilversmith, who nllow- 
ed two dollars a week for his board, and foity 
doilari, the Srst year, for hii cU'thing. The 



two dallari from the boy, and what the girl 
earned, made the family tolerabN comforta- 
ble. The father suffered this disgrace to 
come upon his family — if the truth must be 
told, he was well pleased to be assured of his 
daily bread, and a comfortable toof over his 
head. There was an end to his pride by this 
lime; and but that he is growing old, and 
frelfulness and anxiety have weakened hia 
mental facultiei, never strong at the best, it 
wuuld donbtleAS occur to him — how much 
better it would have been, with his education 
and advantages, to have tried to be useful to 
himself and the world — seeing that his two 
children, without education or advantages, 
are to a certain extent useful to him, them- 
selves and others — than to have wasted hu 
substance, and allowed his youth and man- 
hood to run to waste, and chirged upon hie 

a life retained in disregard of the coDimuidl 
of its Giver, and in utter contempt of ereuy 
condition attached to the gifL 

There are parents in this city, good, kind, 
indulgent parents they think tbetaselTca, 
who might profit by reading, and rtflectinc 
upon, this simple, unpretending sketch <rf' the 

— SuOE-BlHIlia, 
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THE CORSET MAKER. 



We ue opposed to Capital Punishment ; \te 
like not the hBRgmnn, nor th« coj 9''t makrr 
either, — profess lona 11;, ire mean. We are bb 
loath to rampres" B-nmen's wBlata as men's 
necks. We would aa soon submit a man's 
kneea to ihehotrible torture •Tlhejack-boat, 
>a a wamin's bust to the unvielcjiitg grwe of 
thooefisbioK'blecontrirsnrrs which are hung 
apiu thewindo^'sifthe Broad WAyshnpg, for 
no other purfioae, it wuuld verilv sr«m, hut 
to remind men cantinuallj' if the tuflering 
which #ngel woman endures, in order to 
pleese him 

Please him! The monsler ! Pre™ in upon 
the heart and Innga, the walls which encom- 
passes them! literally narrow the circle of 
life, that the outer form may be fjahiojied to 
the eye of a corrupted tisle — of a perverted 
and degenerate rslimale of true symmetry aod 
beauty 1 O ye old workers with the chisel, 
what availed ail your labors I (^all upon your 
statuary — the work of hands divinely guided, 
lo fall and crush you — for know that (>ne of 



New York brllo would cry with sham* 
vexation if her waist girted the dimen- 
9 of Ilie Venus de Medicis. A pretty ado 
have made in the worM, pretending to 
enprees the perfeplinn of physical beauty, 
when any country eirl of the exact propor- 
tions of the Veous, will force her f«t info 
tight shoes, and make her riba lap one over 
the other, with that infirnsl contrivance we 
are writing of, that the may gratify her ad- 
mirers end shame you — you, gifted of heaven ! 
O ye perverse generation of small waists, 
listen to us! Weary ye cf the light of the 
sun— (he pure air nf heaven, is it hateful to 
yon, that you thus shut it Irom your lungs ! 
Are you interested in fjnhion^ble grave-yards, 
or do you seek the glury of a monument ove/ 
your early graves, instead of the lasting glory 
of a usi-lul life? Have you sworn a fearful 
oath— is it a conspiracy of (he sex— lo rob God's 
great mechanism of its natiie power — of its 
principle of action and vilaiity ? Would you 
dWBif OUT race ' 
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THE CORSET MAKER. 



We appeal to every patriotic American wo- 
man who wears corseti, if she is not affording 
" aid and comfort*' to our great enemy death, 
•—if she is not as obnoxious to the charge of 
treason as Tom Corwin of Ohio ? We are 
willing to submit the question to Mrs. Potki. 

What avail all our sanitary regulations— 
the building of aqueducts and sewers, the 
cleansing m streets, the opening of public 
parks, the proper ventilation of dwellings, so 
)0Dg ^ women persist in wearing corsets jind 
(the inevitable consequence) giving birth to 
weakf sickly babies ? Does any one suppose 
that if Lady Macbeth had worn corsets, her 
husband would have said to her — 

«* bring forth only male chfldren." 

Be sure that he would not. 

Here is a great continent to people and 
organize into a community of nations — a work 
for giants, which giants only can do. We 
want thews and sinews firmly knit together, 
not bunches of fiddle strings. We want lungs 
capacious enough to take in a north-wester 
ftnd feel all the better for it. We want hearts 
big enough for the great purpose of ottr lives 
—forms erect, chests fully developed — we 
want MXN, That's the talk, women. You 
m^y think it very elegant to put on corsets, 



and make your forma look like a farmer's grist 
bag, tied up in the middle — ^but if you would 
perform the duty of mothers — peif orm it well 
— ^just throw off the devilish contrivances, and 
comfort yourselves with plump, rosy, stron? 
limbed babies, who will grow up fine men ana 
make you proud at heart, when they stand 
around you m the full beauty of manly strength, 
and call you mother. How much better this, 
than burying infants and writing verses about 
early graves and God's providence^ for the 
newspapers. 

We have done our duty, in this matter and 
feel all the better ior it. As for our corset 
taaker, the original of the picture above— ehe 
makes a good living, by making living a curse 
to others of her sex. She is not to blame, 
poor girl— corsets are in demand, bread she 
must have, and she makes corsets. We do 
not know much about her, but we believe 
that she does not wear the contrivances of 
her fingers. She is like our physiciafis of the 
" regular academy" who never take, them- 
selves, the medicine they so remorselessly ad- 
minister to their unfortunate patients. Let 
our readers pray that all of her class may find 
a more useful, a more profitable employment; 
and that this may be the last sketch written 
of the Corbet Maker. 
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THE NURSE. 



Nuncf ira.tbe majority oFtbem, aidowt; 
thoM too, who faftv< Men batter diyi, who 
hiTe h«d faaabandi who loved and eheriabed 
them, but nho died ewly luring > path of 
tfaonw for their lelicta to treid. 

How mujr, very many, bittar lemamhnii- 
CM opprm the heart of the Dune, when «he 
•utert the aick min'a room I She baa leirn- 
■d her art in the aehool of affliction. The 
patient watching by the loved one'a conch, 
theanxiooaaoUcitiida, the eye and ear atand- 
ing Tigilant aentinei and repo'tiDf to the ap- 
pTahenaive heart, erery change, nrorable or 
DD&Twable, that may occur I And then 
thoM Iouk, dreary nirthti, tool Tboaa lazy, 
Ugpnt honra I " Will tb« clock never itrike 
again r" ■■ Ab," eiclaimi the troabled 
witeher, " it may be near the morning, — the 
clock may have (topped !" 

laafew daya, in a few weeka, or a ... 
month), the cold finger aeala the cyea of the 



rer— the poor widow alta down at her 
defolate hearth, and while the |7sat aami<* 
preaaea on her heart — abe yet too paiottdtj 
feela that ahe muat aet t« work to Aura her 
bread. Thence come the beat of dutm*. 
What a aad apprenticeahip have they aerred 1 
Niinea earn (torn (bar to eight doUara a 
week. There are aevaral claaaea of them.— 
Tboaa who attend azcluaively on mala pa> 
tienta ; thoae who go among their own a«z, 
on thoae occaaioni when averj pain ia a jcf , 
when that 

" — ^— aaoond prioolpla ofUla * 
which the gentle Haidee 



waid) br Qte lurlflea of her liiart'* beit lD*e 
on the utir of dutj. She learned to be m 
BUTM, bT ittendiiig pitientl}, ancomplaiDiiiE- 
Ij, ths bediids of ber hiiabaDd. la tbia 
punful dul; ol love, mtoj bitter dreiry jettn 
dngged elong. Now tbe coneuniptire im- 
proved, end boperilllf and gntefull; Ihe true 
nifeiDiiledi tben, niib tb« cfailliug blaata 
he drooped — >he could only weep end pray. 



THE SHIRT-MAKER. 



The Bufferinit* of the di«tre»ed needle- 
women haSB obtained an inhmoufl notoriety. 
They are ■ scmdil lo our age, and a reproach 
to our hoaated ciTilizition. Saya a writer in 
the IVetlmimler Beoiew for the January 

" Human misery hat at last found (onguea 
and peue to maiie itself heard and fdt. It 
appeals to our feelinRS and our understand- 
ingi, to;oiir aympathUs and our fears Its 
waila melt u> to pity, its riviitg' trrrify us. 
ite Kores eieken us It will no Jonaer hide 
itwir. We must either remove ir.nr aubmil 
to have it constantly »«pos*d to our gaze in 
all ite'horrid deiwrmiiy 

"Hitherto the camfortahle classes have 
Tirtually answered th* bitter complainta nf 

as these ;* Pnor people! w- are very sorry 
for your auff-rinss— we really feel tor you— 
take this tride— it will be some relief. We 



wish we eauld do more; — and now ;jTa}r ot 
quiet — don't diatreaa ui with your wrilhingi 
and agonies — resign yourseNes lo the will of 
Providance, and bear hunger and cold in 
peace and aeclusion ; — aboTe all attempt no 
Tiolence, or we must use vfolence to keep 
you quiet ' 

" Tbe snewer of the uncomfortable classes 
to such admonitions, day hy day heeuming 
more iinmisuliable, is — ' Kslieve ua, relioTS 
usi Make us comfortable, or show us how 
we may make ourselves comfortable J otber*' 
wise we musMn«fcfJon un com fort able. We 
will tie comfoilabK or uncolu for table to- 
gether ' " 

Tbe shiive ii written in and for England, 
where l*>ior has brrome well nigh dsaperale, 
no lunjter hedging, but dEmanding relief; no 
longer alj-c'lv crouching, but aaauming k 
position which threatena the established or- 
der of things in the very heart and centre of 



THE SHIRT-MAKER. 



the Britisb empire. The ery there is, not 
for focial and poHtica) equality, but for work 
mud bread/ And this cry must be heeded. 
It is not in the power of the strongest go- 
Ternment on the face of the earth, to resist 
the assault of millions of fellow-beings, made 
reckless and desperate for want of the where- 
withal to bustain life. 

fiut we need not cros" the Atlantic to find 
objects for our sympathy, or occasion for an 
outpouring of our indignation. Here, in our 
own metropolis, the needle- women are as 
much oppressed as in thi^ metropolis of Eng- 
land. Hertj the poor sewfrs are as illy paid 
for unremittioir toil as th<>re ; are as thinly 
clad, as scantily fed. Pale face«, sunken 
cheeks, and eyes which wear but one ex< 
pression — an expression of patient endu- 
rance, redeemed by not one ray of hope — are 
to be met with daily in our streets. There 
is not a sadder lace than that which looks 
forth from this day's sheet — and there could 
Bot be a truer picture of the misery which 
competition and cupidity have visited <)>' 
thousands of helpless girls in our midst, each 
one of whom may claim to be the original of 
the portrait of the Shirt-Maker. F^amiliar 
as most of our readers are with Hood's im- 
mortal lines, we re-produce them, satisfied 
that no pen can tell the story of the sutfer- 
ings of the needle-women, as his has done 
in the 

SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

With fingers weary end worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
/ wotnan sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Fijriner her needle and thread 
Stitch— stitch-stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 

She eanff the " Son^ ol the Shirt!" 

• " Work— work— work! 

While tha cock is crowinff aloof! 
An«' work— work— work! 
Till the stars shine throueh the roof! 

It's O! to be a slave, 
AloniT with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save 
U this 18 bhristiun woik! 

• Work— work— work! 

Till the brain begrina to iwim; 
Work- work— work I 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Mvn, aad gusset, and band. 



Band, SB«I ffussst. and seaan, 
Till om tke buttons 1 tall asleep. 
And WW thrm on in a dream! 

** O! men, with sisters dear! 

O! men. with mothers and wives. 
It is not linen you're wearing out! 

But huoMtn cieatUK^'s lives! 
Stitch-stttcb— stitch! 

In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
Sewing at once, with a doable thrsad* 

A shroud as well as a shirt 

But why do I talk ot death f 

Th.it iihantom ot grrisly bone; 
1 hardly fear his teirible shape, 

it seems so like my own. 
it seems so like my own. 

Because v f the lasts I keep, 
'* Oh, Goa! that bread shouM be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

Work- work— work! 

My labor never flags; 
i^nd what are its wages? A bed of straw. 

A crubt of bread and rags. 
That bhattei d roof- and this naked floor* 

A t'lble- a '>r<<keu chair: 
And'a wall so *>lauk, my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there! 

•' Work— work- work ! > 

From woary chime to chime. 
Work— work— w ork— 

As prisouerR work lor crime! 
Band, and gubset. and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 
TiU the heart is su k, and the brain benumb'd 

As well as tke weary hand. 

•* Work— work— work! 

In the dull December light. 
And work— work — work. 

When the weather is warm and bng:nt— 
While underneath the eaves 

The brood iijg swalk>w8 cling, 
As il to £how me iheir sunny backs, 

And twit me with the spring, 

"Oh! but to brpathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet* 
With the sky above my head. 

And the grass beneath my feet. 
For only one short hour 

To ieel as I used to feel. 
Befote i knew the woes of want 

And the walk that costs a meal! 

**Oh! but for one short hour! 

A respite however briel ! 
No blessed l^'isure lor love or hope. 

But only time ior griel ' 
A little weeping would ease mj heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, lor every drop 

Hinders needle and thread/* 

" With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and ttircaJ— 
»titch— stitch— stitch! 

In poverty, hunger and dirt. 
And still with a voice ol dolorous pitch. 
WoaM thai its time could reach the rich' 

She Sang this '*SoDg of the Shirt!** 
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THE PRESS FEEDER. 



Be kinil enough lo look at Ihe picture. 

ThM»'* > pn»ition for » ynnt laity whn 
hu hern I'lliralilv well hrriiiKht lip, >nil who 
cin (lance bpr share of the pnlka with the 
belt an<l priurfeat n[ her s*x '. 

Tnu aee the attitude of ragtt attention — 
the form ali((h'ly inclining frrwarit, one foot 
t little aclvancei), the eye intently hent on the 
•heet which, the one hand carefully vuidine, 
and the wheel (you »fe only part of it— the 
pre» ia an old TaBhioned Napier) revnNiog 
last enough In set mniit youn;. maids' wits in 
a mrreapoudinK whirl ! 

The ynune lady is a presn-ffsdeT: — an oc- 
cupation unknown to her sex for centuries 
after it was conceded by the church that 
Faust wai not the devil — she earns her brend 
and cheeie, clothes and lodginf;, by Kui'lini; 
the while, unsullied sheet jnta the complex 
tnechanism, whence it issues legible with 
the emotions ol the human brain. 

Press work is not now the work of brawny 
arms alone. An ignorant, unthinking man is 
told to build a fire. In a few minutes another 
mto, (the foreman) juat as little capable 
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whom hurnanify T'coenhi-i an boys, and then 
two Kirla— and at a signal the work begin*. 
The Bre has Kcnerated steam, the sti^am seta 
in motion the machinery, snJ lo! then i»- 
RUes that which moves hnman passionsas tb« 
inspireil One moved the sea, or calms tbein 
as he calmni the tmuhleil waters ! And yet 
all the while, those we speak of, the instiu- 
mentaof a power they do not comprehend, 
are unconscious of the influence of the work 
thev help to perform ! 

Our preas-teeder is in a blesaed state of ig- 
norance (if what she is doing. Not th« 
mechanical work itself, but the result of it. 
It may be a firebrand that she is unconscious- 
ly throwing intcB magazine — an anti-slavery 
pamphlet intenOed for circulation among th* 
slaves of the south and calling upon them 
torise and cot their owners' throats; or it may 
be the vigorous whack of some sturdy doctor 
of divinity on the sculls of obstinate heretical 
or perchance a life of G«n, Cass, writlcB bj 
his political opponeots, foi " gratuitoua cil 



THE PRESS FEEDER. 



culation,** or a collection of Mr. Van Buren's 
old letters and speeches as a check-mate to 
the Utica move, or — but what#>ver it may 
be, the press-feeder knows as little as she 
cares. Her interest in this wonderful ma- 
chine is confined to the weekly stipend she 
receives for feeding it. 

We said that she had been tolerably well 
brought up and could dance the polka. Her 
father commenced life — business life we mean 
— in a corner grocery, where, by giving a 
dime and two cents for a sliilline, a half dime 
and a penny for sixpence, .softening the fiery 
nature of his liquor by pu occasional dash ot 
pure spring water, and sanding very slightly 
his su«ar — he sijcceeded in the course of fif- 
teen years in accumulating aa many Ihousan'l 
dollars, besides supporting hi«» family, of 
which our heroine was the eldest, the hope 
and the pride. His fortune it will be seen 
was the result of small savings — if he had 
beea content to let jt accumuiute in the same 
manner, the ddUkihter would iiever have 
figured in this sketch. But as she grew up 
tall and ])retty, it occurrt-d to the grocer, 
that others who had started in life as humbly 
as himself, were living in the aristocratic 
quarters of the city, and uniting their 
families by marriatfe with families with 
coats-of-arms so old that nobody could tell 
where they came from or how they were ob-* 
taintd. ** Why should'nt I be rich and 



great.'" said the grocer. Alas! from that 
moment the shop had no charms for him. 
He forgot to reduce his liquor, sold his sugar 
as pure as it was bought, and never thought 
ot saving the half cent in making change. 
Some of his customers were brokers, and 
when he went to collect his quarterly bills, 
he tarried a moment to talk with them about 
"stocks." It was not very long before they dis- 
covered the weakness of the grocer, and not 
long atter that before they entirely "cleaned 
him oat." Owr ruined grocer did not take 
to drinking, nor did he brace himself up with 
that true courage and manliness which we 
sometimes see in very old men who seem not 
a whit dismayed by the adverses of the past, 
but resolutely "begin the world again." No, 
our grocer simply cut his tliroat, leaving a 
widow and seven children, as the papers 
pathetically announced "to mourn bis irre- 
parable los->." 

And so our heroine's dreams of wealth and 
greatnesH faded, and she was obliged to earn 
her own bread, as her aristocratic ancestor 
Ad dm was commanded to do, by the sweat of 
her bruw. 

If the grocer, ner lather, had been content 
in his grocery — but regrets are useless. The 
moral must impress itself on the reader, as 
doubtless it has upon our heroine the Fm£M- 
Fkeojbk. 
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THE BAR-MAID. 



Not many 7Sar<i since, it irnti gngi^ted to 
a, poor widoir. -with four hblii1»s children, 
tb»t abe alionld open a litile burroom. The 
really well-meaning but short-nig li ted friend 
who rroposad thia huBineps. addrll — 

" No doubt yon will make a eood living by 
the buainess — all jonr hnsband'a old rrienda 
will drop in to see you ocoaatonally, and 
Grace (the eldest child) ia getting to be a 
Tery faacinatini Kirl, and ehr - " ■ ■ ■' - 



ta prepared by a pretty S, 






" I did notathink. 
Orace lay a baby in the cradle, amt we were 
so food and 10 proud of h<r, that ahe would 
be obliged ia atand behind a bar, nod Y\>t':i\ 
to the Tude ribaldry of yoang, rocklt-SB, bac- 
cbanalians." 

Tbo widow had been well BJtd cnrefully 
brought up — used, indeed, in the lalttr ycarc 



of her married life, to the olond lud the 
shadow, hot yet Doraing a little annabine in 
her beurt all the while, and gnlnring pa- 
tient); trial and trouble, so that she might 
pay la her own children the debt ehe owed 
to her careful, watchful. cousaienciouH pa- 
ren'8 That debt the poor, braie widow paid 
in full, Grace waa indeed beautiful, and her 
mother, rtjecting fJie adTice of the friend, 
ffho wiahed h<^r to open a bpir-rooni, put tip 
a little aign on the door of her humble dwelf- 
ing, which informed the passer-by that with- 
in waa a wnman who would be glad to do 
waaliing and itouiog, or go out to day's work, 
nr mabe carpels, or attend ae a uorae. 

The widow acd 'the four fatherlOBs little 
onea had a hard enough time of it for riz 
DiDtnha, and thcae moatha the moat iDClem< 
ent of the joar. Mnre than onoe there waa 
no fire on the heart, no bread in the closet, 
and more than once the meek, patient eyes of 



THE BAR-MAID. 



tlie widow thrunk Won the hvd, angry 
gltnee of th« landlord, who came for the rent 
ebe could not pay. All this time the four 
children, Grace leading them, went daily to 
the public school— oftentimes with bat a 
ecanty morsel of bread for their breakfast, 
(Grod knows how the mother's heart bled 
when she sent them forth hungry to school,) 
but always with bright, clean, cheerful faoes, 
which was tne one ray of sunshine to warm 
the lone woman's heart. 

One day, when the widow was entirely 
destitute of food, and the family had eaten 
nothing for twelve hours, little George, the 
second child, came bound inr in, callini^ out 
at the top of his voice, ** Mamma, Grace, 
Tilly and Lue — ^look here, see what Georgie 
has brought home," and the little gentleman 
laid down on the table four sixpenny loaves, 
and took from hia arm a basket containing a 
peck of coaL Kissing his mother, and tossing 
the youngest child in his arms, he continued, 
** You know, mamma, the rich gentleman, 
who lives in the big hou«e on the corner — 
they say he is nearly blind with the caVraeta 
on his eyes. Well, I was playing there, with 
some boys, throwing ice and snow at each 
other, when I threw a piece into one of those 
big windows in the gentleman's house, break- 
ing a glass all to pieces. The boys run away, 
but I felt, mamma, as though you would be 
ashamed of me, if 1 ran like a thief and cow- 
ard, and T stood still. The door of the g«*n- 
tleman's house opened, and a black man step- 
ped out, and seeing jne, said, * Who broke 
the glass?' 'I broke it,' said I, trying to 
speak up loud, mamma, although I was near- 
ly choked with fright. As 1 spoke the gen- 
tleman appeared behind the servant. * Come 
here, boy,' said thegen^leman — 'soyoubrok^ 
the glass, did you ?* * Yes, sir, but I didn't 
mean to,' said 1. ' And why didn't you scam- 
per away, as your playfellows did,' he asked. 
' Because, sir, I didn't mean to break the 
glass, and if I had run away, you would have 
thought I did.' The gentleman pressed his 
face to mine, and his eyes seemed to smile as 
yours do, mamma, when you have nothing 
else to give us but kisses. He told me I was 
t good boy, and he wu glad that I had broken 
his window. Then he took me into the 



house, and told the black man to bring 
cake. There was a great big dish fuU, and ha 
told me to eat as much aa I wanted- I 
thought of you and GracOtand Tilly andLno, 
and i said, if he pleased, I would take as much 
cake as he would give me home. The gen- 
tleman's eyes looked bright again, and he 
asked me where I lived, and who my parents 
were. He made me tell all about you, mamma ; 
and Grace and Lue, and baby Tilly, and at 
last he made me confess that we were all 
very hungry and very cold, and had had no- 
thing to eat since yesterday. There was n 
large tear gathered in his eje, and rolled 
slowly down Lis face. < You are a noble lit- 
tle fellow,' i aid the gentleman, ' and here is 
a half a dollar for you ; that will buy yon 
bread and coal enough for to-night, and to- 
morrow you shall come and see me again, 
won't you V I caught the half dollar, and 
forgot even to thank him, mamma, for I want^ 
ed to see Tilly eat the bread, and open her 

little hands to the bright warm fire.** 

• « • « • • 

The widow's reward came at last Throng^ 
the influence of the gentleman, who made 
little George's acquaintance so singularl|^ 
she obtained employment as a nurse in weal- 
tby families, and now she rarely has a day's 
leisure. George is a trusted and worthy 
clerk in a large bookselling house— the two 
younger children are at school — and Grace, 
very beautiful, but not more beautiful than 
good — promises to arrive at eminence in the 
profession she has chosen — that of an artist. ^ 
Her pictures in oil and water colors, already 
beautify the walls of many an elegant man- 
sion. 

The picture which introduces this sketch, 
represents a saloon, where strong drinks are' 
dealt out by fair hands. There are numbere 
of such places in the city, and many of them 
are decorously conducted. But we are sure 
that not a single reader of this hasty sketch 
regrets the poor widow's resolution noi to 
open *' a bar-room, where her late husband's 
friends would drop in occasionally ;" and we 
are equally certain that every reader rejoieee 
that our fair and gentle and gifted Grace hae 
escaped the trials and perils and temptations 
which make up the life of the — Bae-Mais. 
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THE WOOL PICKER. 



Litti* of romance ii th»re in the life of tbe 
WM>I'ptcker,butDotB little to excite iob 
md lympathy, ¥ou have ttea, reader. Id four 
Wklka Ibrough the Btreeta, nomen with im- 
mense bundles on tb«ir heada, clererlj b)l- 
■need and auitiined b; both arma upraised. 
Bsuekth tbeie neightf nrdeni the nool- 
picker atasgen from the Btorehouse to her 
wretched nome, and there liborioaal; n- 
nnl* tbe curds and packa, snd then r 
tnma to receiTe her «c«nty pay. They » 
priocipally old nomen engaged in this Ubi 
■Ml>|tnd of > class generally epeakiug not far 
remoYid from the lowest— widow* of com- 
moQ day laborere, and foreigners, who fan- 
cied when they crossed the ocean that mnnry 
wu to be had for tbe trouble of picking it up 
in th« Btreeta. OecaaioDally > woman of bet- 
tu clan IS reduced to this laborious and 
•caottly paid labor. We have known > man 
<f fine genius and good education compelled 
t» waeh bottles for a liretibood, earning two 
nd sixpence ■ dav; and the original iS to- 
dy's picture by alow degrees descended from 
■. comparatively high estate, through ertry 
end* of toil, until at'last she ii neceMitaled 
. M> pick wool and therebjr earn her daily bread 
■ a amtll lokf indeed u tbe result of each 



day's effort And yet this same womaa, forty 
years ago, was the belle of a village not fat 
from Brooklyn in King's county. The daugh- 
ter, tbe onl; child of a wealth; lather— sb« 
inherited his wealth, and after troublipg tha 
hearts of four score gallanta, made what 
was then thought lo be a splendid alliancfk 
She married a young lawyer of thia city, 
the handsomest fellow of his day, it was said. 
But as years crept on, she found that ahe had 
trusted her tren'^urea of lore and of wealth to 
one unworthy of either The wife's property 
rapidly wasted utitil all was gone; the reck- 
Less ependthrift and disloyal baebal:d 9<Nin 
followed, leasing a widow helpleaa tad pen- 
niless, to provide for a\y- v'tng rbjldren. 
Prom that day to this, her life Im^ been one 
of mortiGeation Aid aorro-r. CtiilJ alter 
child «rew t« tbe estate of imnhood and wo- 
manhood, but (o disgrace bnth. and inflict 
fresh pangs on the mother's hrdrt. A daugh- 
ter stepped seide from the humlile but bon- 
est path which the mother had irod, (■-^'■•ed 
for a brief period io splendid ihixne.ai.ii <^>d 
napitied by all save that strLckea muFMrr, 
who clung to her misjuided child to the lait. 
Two SODS, spurning tha honest pursuits of 
iodnstry, lived for * little while b; pluodeffi 
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ftnd died within the walla of a prison. A 
third eon was a drunkard, and speedily pass- 
ed away. The two remaining Children, a 
brother and sister, emigrated to the West. 
The sister married a Rsmester, and shared 
bis fate. The brother, whether innocent or 
guilty, was tried by a mob for horse-stealing, 
and swung from a branch of the nearest tree. 
And, a new generation having grown up, 
or the few who yet live, who once knew her« 
h&Ting forgotten her, the poor widow, the 



childless one, at sixty years of age, and bent 
beneath the weight of many sorrows, is com- 
pelled to exert the little strength which vet 
remains, to obtain her bread. What terrible 
yicissitudes are crowded into the sixty years 
of her life ! The beautiful, the courted, the 
caressed girl ot forty years ago, now helpleaa. 
sorrowing, uncared for, a stranger in the 
great city I The proud, joyous heiress, when 
the century came in, now a— WooL-I^cxjni ! 



THE FRUIT VENDER. 



It U > rule snans respectable, itinerating 
■pple-women »nd Iriiit-girU, not to interfere 
with each other's business. Tbere 19 no leg- 
viku orgmization, nor any written rules ; 
but the unwritten law, or what may be called 
the common taw of rexalarly established ap- 
ple-women, is this : If an outsider enter on 
the route of an apule-n uman, she shall be 
kindly remonstrated with by the party in- 
jured ; if she persist, she shall be warned by 
the three apple-womea whose routes lie 
nearest to that broken in upon ; if she repent 
not after the second warning, she shall be 
deemed an outlaw, and let loose to tha fury 
of every apple-womaa who may encoanter 

Tbis office haa been supplied with fruit, 
candy and nnta, for the last three fears; by 
a most estimable lady, whose route takes in 
F niton street, from the ferry to Broadway, 



thence along Nassau atreet as fat as Sprace, 
down Spruce to G.>id, up Gold to Beekman, 
and 90 down to the East River. 

Six months af;o an outsider entered the of- 
fice nich two large baskets, which contained 
a most tempting variety of fruit and sweet- 
ants. She seemed to know that, in entering 
into competition with an established concern, 
she must have as good, if not a better stock, 
and sell as cheap as the person whose cus- 
tomers she was trying to get away. In this, 
tha woman evinced sound sense and business 
tact, and we hare no doubt she would have 
been rewarded with success, hut for the strju- 
i;ent rules and regulations already quoted. 
Surely it is better to sell a finer apple at 
the same price, than to attempt to pass ofi" a 

Erematurely withered, unripe, aour snd un- 
ealthy thing, at the price of good fruit, by 
aboainf the honest Tender already in the 
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field, and whope businew and profiU the in- 
truder covets. We commend the wisdom of 
the apple-woman to great numbers of {>eople, 
tnd we will reduce it to a maxim» which we 
tdyise them to paste into their catechism 
■nd often con. If you have a load of apples, 
and enter a market already well supplied* 
your only chance of success lays in the quali- 
ty of your stock. If your apples are larger, 
handsomer, and of finer /lav<ir »hiin any in the 
market, depend upon it ti>«^r «viU not lack 
customers. If they are not, '^ "id upon it, 
that for all your abuse of the i»u. 'ralers, you 
md vour poor apples will t<<' together. 
That 8 an opinion as is an opiuiou, and we 
charge nothmg for it. 

But to return to the "outsider," who 
broke into the route of our regular app1« ;wo- 
man. She managed to slip through a t^Oftd 
part of the route with considerable succcas, 
for a few days, when the regular, getting a 
hint of the intrusion, left her ba^ktru at 
home and lay in wait at the corii^n<. At 
length the two met, the regular lookn.g rrs- 
olute and stern, the outsider, as licmnre as 
an old cat, just from the cream i-j iciirr. The 



contest was commenced by the regular, with 
swell directed question. 

* Ye hav'nt.been long in these parts?* 
' Thiue for you, Ma'am, it's not long Vt% 
been in the countbry.' 

' Dort't I know that saing that you've not 
larned the laws, or you ^ould*nt be breaking 
them ? Shame on ye, and may the Lord for- 
give you.* 

*' Is it the laws I've been breaking. In try- 
ing to get a dacent living by selling the ap- 
ples.** 

** Sure and is'nt it that same thing Pm mail- 
ing. Don't you know that it is breaking the 
laws to be selling apples on my ground, and 
taking the bread from the childer's mouth. 
Ain't I the regular apple woman here, and 
isn't it yourself has thried to break up my bu- 
siness ? But I've warned you to be off, and 
the quicker you go the betther. Ask any 
dacent lawyef , an* he'll give you the law." 

The regular then disappeared, and as wt 
have since seen nothing of the outsider, wa 
suppose, that on enquiry, she deemed it pru- 
dent to cut her stick, and interfere no farther 
with the traffic of the regular Fkuit Tbitokx 
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THE MARKET-WOMAN. 



Tike the female bui^kat«rs from our mar- 
kets, and it would be like takinR sky, water 
■□d foliage from a Undeeape. There would 
ae uo apoit in walking through the marfcetn 
of a pleasant eprins morninK. if the oldmir-, 
I[etW0[nPn,((hR L^rd blea^ Ihfir h'lievolent 
old fanea,) were not there. Our New York 
butchers are a fine lookinR set of men, and 
well become their clean white frocks and 
■leevea; there ia character in the butcher 
boys, and the butchers' doss— but what 
would the vrK^table c)e[inrlmeiit be without 
the loarket- women ? Thoae Dice, cleanly, 
good -humored, kindlj-spoken, old ladies, sit- 
ting among the radishes, cauliflowers, cab- 
bage*, tomatoes, be —the aln^oners, as it 
were, of the beneficence of the soil '. Did 
j-oueyer come in contact with a wiry-voiced, 
Tiuegar- faced market-woman ! We will be 
■worn jou never did. The whole cIbsb, from 



the ver) naloro of their businees and its di- 
rect influence, must be gentle, kindly, loving 
and loveible Who can carry an evil thought, 
or a bail passion — or cirrying it, can nurse it 
for a moment — into a well arranged market, 
or "sauce" garden? The earth is teeming 
with life. A little seed has been dropped 
into 'the .ground, the rains of heaven fall 
upon it, the sun shines— a few weeks pass 
away, and Jo! there is bread fnr the euste- 
nai.ee of man ! See what a mighty work, a 
work which you cannot analyze, the pro- 
cesses of which are beyond your comprehen- 
sion, has beRn silently going on. And tet, 
too, the purpose — heneficence I There is not 
a pea-patch, not a tomato ridge, not a pota- 
to! hill, that does not orerwhelm man witD 
agenseaf his own tittlenesa, Ibat does not 
beget in hia soul a contempt for all the vile 
passioas vrhich the ^'orld cberiabes> ukd 
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nhlcb make the world m fall or contention, 
violence end nrong. All uound ;od, » 
Good to retake the Eril thit lives within 
yoa. You hate jour enemj— yet the gener- 
OQ] earth, quickening with divine love, pre- 
«ents thi full ear of corn to the hater ind 
the hated, alike She knowa do difTereoce 
between f ou ; ahe leedi and bltasea you both, 
and preMhes her gospel of unnMaal loie 
Bod kiadneai throughout the eeaaoiie . 






the hi 
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liaten or not, unbroken flawa the gentli 
rent of her teachinga to man- 
It 19 thus that we account for the seTeQity 
mililneea, and benerolencr, which are the 
diitioguiahing chuacteiiatica of our New 



York market-women. The original of ta> 
day'e pietnre fxpreaeea alt iheae Tirtnea in 
her face. Isn't it full of beniguityF Poi 
fire-and- twenty years she has presided over 
that table — nearly half that time close to the 
G°h-market, and exposed to the prorerbialSy 
impure atmosphere of that locality, and yet 
the good old aonl haa maintained the integ' 
rily of her quiet character. She waa among 
the first to aubscribe for our paper, and she 
read* it regularly. It will do her good, we 
know it will, to eee her face traselerred to 
piper ; and it suite us admirably, since among 
these akelcKes it was necessary to include— 
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THE CHAMBERMAID. 



ThPtA are thrive classes of Chsmbermaida. 
Tiierr. is the chambermaid of the hotel, the 
chimberaiaid of the ^nteel private famil;, 
and the chambermaid in the well ordered, 
thnagh rather expensiTe, household of the 
nell to do old bachelor. 

The hotel chambermaid quietly anobs the 
iicnllians in the kitchen, and talks about low 
people and vulsar asBDciitiona to the French 
EDok. At which he ihruf^ bia abouldera and 
lays " Oui, Mam'ulU" and ihe repliea, 
" Jeft 10, Mounaeer." 

The chambermaid in the genteel private 
family keepa the cook at proper dietance, and 
requests all her friend* who may call apun 

her, to aak if Miss , the chambermaiJ, ia 

in. If there's a foolman in the same estab- 
liehment, the ehainbermaid cute him, unleaa 
his Sunday out happens to be her Sunday out, 
and he resolutely keeps the aforesard cook at 
a proper distance. li the chambfrmaid ia 
obliged to lend a hand <m washing day, she is 



careful to tel! the conk, that ehe, the cham- 
bermaid, was nerer brought up to do the 
heavy work ; that she has always had 
the charge of her mtstressfs line linem 
and laces. A sensible cook taksa the hint, 
and attends to the sheets and shirts herself, 
gratifyinit her malice, by hpaping her own 
plate with the delicate tit bits, and leaving 
the chambermaid tn i^rub for herself. 

But the pink of chimbermaids, the pride 
of chambermaids, is the chambermaid of tbe 
old bachelor's establishment. No matter if 
he have a venerable housekeeper, who ia oe> 
teoiibly the head of the executive depart- 
ment, the power behind Ihe throne, is greater 
than the throne itself — and the chambermaid 
is that power, 

Who?e ear first detects the return of tbe 
old bachelor at night, alter hia return from 
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TBE CHAUBER MAID. 



fttU, if in wintir, c 



"Ahf 



It you. 



Silly, rDT good girl !" e 
elor, full of iviae ind go 



11 the old bachelor, full of iviae indgood 
feeling, w he •>peos the door of his roota, wd 
4lii face relaxes into a smile before tbe imi- 
Ungerals. 

"Ifei, Bir.if Jim pl«i«e," answers Sally, 
picking awsy at the corner of her •prpn, " 1 
WM atraid that the Toom would not be narm, 
and it is so cold out. Shall 1 take off your 
comforter, eir J yoor slippers are here n the 
fire. I thought you would like to have them 

" Oood girl, good girl, snd no^ good night,' 
Sally. I leslly keep you up too late," says 
the old bachelor, with another bincily emile. 

"Beally an excellent, kind, attentive cren- 
tare," he eave to himself when the door bu 
cloeed uponlier. "Always tryiag to make 
me comfortable !" 

" Such thinita have happened befOTS, snd 
wby not again!" the chambernfaid whispers, 
giving cautious utteraace to her thoughts aa 
■he goes down stairs. " Really, 1 den't know 
why I should not hope!" and sbe takes a 
glance at herseir in the lung, glass in the 
draning-room, and then walks down into the 
kitchen, and -with the sligbteat, the very 
•lightest air of dignity and comm-ind, (for 
■be wouldn't hurt the feelings of people be- 
neath her^lor the world, bless me, no !) asks 
ttie cook if there's anything cold, for really 
■he feels like taking a bit of something before 
■he goes to bed. 

It nuy be she will dream of a coach and 
two white hones, and see the cook, who hai 
occasionally, perhaps, looked eour at her, 



■tand at the head of the kiteheD attite, um 
hear her say, — 
" God bless you, Mrs, , and a happy 

If the vision of her dreams has been thus 
deliciously tinted — the little chambermaid 
will be up betimes in the morning, and stand 
patiently listening at the old bachelor's 
door. And with the first signal from withia 
that he is awake, how softly will she knock, 
and haw her voice will tremble when sha 
•ays, 

*' ir you please, sir, shall I bring up th« 
shaving water?" 

And if he should reply — " Thank yon, my 
dear, not just yet," — how her little heart wiu 
throb, and bow happy she will be the whole 
day thinking over her dream and repeating 
the rrords ol har master— " Thank yoa, my 
dear, not just yet T 

These words had s meaning, she persdadea 
herself. Ana henceforth she sleeps in 

floVes, and uses regularly Qounnd's famoiu 
talian medicated soap; snd how glad her 
eyes are to see the increasing whiteness and 
purity of her complexion, and how many 
times a day she whispers to herself — " the 
dream may come true." 

Dream on and be happy! Were there no 
bright visions to invest the future with 
a golden atmosphere, how few who would 
have heart to plod the weary way on ! Th« 
dream may be realizeil, and a lady, sitting Id 
her own box at the opera, and telling her 
eldest daughter to cut, decidedly, some penni- 
less pnppy with an aristocratic name, who 
aspires to her favor, — may yet be the origi- 
nal of this portrait'— Tub Chamber Maid. 
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It ii not >t>out Ma^or Brady and hi> edict 

Skittft the poor apple-vomeD Ih*t Molly 
Bgnire is thinkinK of now ; tbouKh, troth 
to nj, <he took it hard, at the time, that a 
"mare wid an Irish name should eit his face 
aginst nady women, whose nimei were as 
ould la his own, and if it kem to the mather 
of the Bradys and Maguires. oulder and bet- 
ter, for the timea was when the Bradys were 
'irnip- hold era 1j the Man;uiieB, though it 



by the Brady, eince with a new Mavor came 
tbs recognition and restoration of her right 
to put up her apple-stand just where 4he 
pleased, and maintain it in defiance of erery 
meddlesome M. P. 
Poor Holly ! It is not > prirtte sorrow 



that ahsdowa her brow, and pIunKes htr into 
■uch melancholy abBtiaeCion. Forgetful of 
her BtBDd, unheeding the little rogues who 
are stealinit her fruit, her thought an 
of home — the bright, green island, where so 
man; warm hearts and true ones are trodden 
down by an oppresaion, which robe the aoil 
of ita bounty, and leares the poor tiller to 

It ta a great comfort, the pipe, to Molly. 
Bat for that which ehe keeps a-going, while 
lat down eyes detect not the jurenil* 
thieves, ber heart would break. It it 
woman, she is, but she has her taj 
morning and night, and maybe a drop of gin 
in it, when she wants it, and though the lit- 
tle cellar she hires is not the clanest, there^ 
a tight roof overhead to Itape out the taow 
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MoUj feels that heir's ia » blessed lot oom- 

Eued to that of thousands, »ye millions of 
er poor countrymen, who have sufTerecl 
patiently and rorbeuingl; so long, until non 
the; have neither strength nor resolution to 
throttle the tyrant, and recover ohat is 
theirs. She's glad she came over, and if she 
could onl; keep her heart where her bod; is. 
it's a happy woman, Molly Maguire would 
b«. But this 19 terrible news from home. 
The bloody Saions are strong — the poor boys 
wake, and no praties for the winter I There's 
nothing that Moll; can do but pull mourn- 
fally at her pipe, and dlow the bo^s to sleal 
her apples. Her love of country is ruinous 
to her little stock in trade. 

But cheer up, Molly. BriKhter days irill 
come. Keep a close eye to the little stand, 
send the children to the public school, bring 
them up to lore the land of their adoption, a 
land wliere honest effort has a fair field, 
tud the brighter days will come to you Mol- 
ly Maguire. 



That Molly, tbe humble spple-woroin 
Kratefutly feels ho^ much her condition has 
been improved by her coming to this country, 
ooly shows to what a depth of misery the 
great mass of tbe Irish people, unable to fly 
BtarraCion and oppression, are plutieed. — 
Molly ia, or would ha but for the bad newa 
from home, happy as a queen, attending her 
little stand by one of the gates of the Park. 
Is it cold ! Molly has her pipe to comfDrt 
her. Does it rain? There's an old umbrella 
■nd a bit of' tough canvass amon^ her personal 
eSects, which protect her from the weather. 
Her gains average six shlUinRS a day, and 
this, with what the "ould man" brings in, 
not only pays the rent of the cellar, and snp< 
plies them with an abundance of food, but 
obliges Molly. to go once a month, and some- 
times oftener to the SavingaBiok, where she 
keeps her account. Such a life may seem 
comfortless to an American mechanic, but to 
tbe poor Irish, who have so often wanted ■ 
mouthful to appease their hunger, the pLaio 
dish of beef, with plenty of the praties — eTBB 
once a day, is a substantial feaiit. 

May Molly's pipe never want tobacco. 



THE COOK. 



Our cook, tha hwoine of the kitebea-nng«, 
is, in Bome respecCi, % remarluble womiD. — 
She ia welt- educated, especiall; in her bnii- 
neeB, and yet she DCTCrread a book on cook- 
•17. We don't believe that ahe ever heard 
of Mn. Olaaa, eveti, and as for the eantion of 
that emineDt authoress — " fint catch jour 
haie," — she does not require it. Oui cook 
ie a jewel ofa womiu. She waa boro inVei- 
tDOpt, in her father's own house, and on his 
own farm. The chickens, killed snd cod- 
■umed there, were plucked of their feathers 
by het hinds. And the sausages, which the 
familjeatfor breakfast, jvere eaten with con- 
dence, for thej were home-made. 

It WM some time after the scraf^gy farm in 
Chelmsford, became the pretentious city of 
Lowell, that our cook hid h intimated to 
her that she must look out for herself. Up 
to this period, the had been well taken care 
of at home; had been regularlr to the Dis- 
tric school, aiDg in the chnir, and had her 
bean. But the family grew lirKB, and the 
/arm was small. The two eldest children, 
boys; had gone tn Boston to seek their for- 
tunes. They wrote home that they were 
doin^ " f^mousty," had first rate aituationa ai 
clerks in stores, and would be merchants one 
of these days. The old folks were wonder- 



fully encouraged, but still the little helpless 
ones were so numerous, and the farm so 
acantily productive, that the third child, our 
heroine, must do something tor herself. The 
old man talked of Lowell and the fortunes to 
be made there; bnt the girl, ah re wd and sen- 
sible, and liking the fresh, pure air ahe had 
breathed on her native hills; seeing, more- 
over the pale, thin girls, wto had come back 
from the mills, for a week or two — deter- 
mined that she would not be a factor; girL 

No, ahe would go to Boston, where she 
was sure she could get ■ place in a respecta- 
ble family. 

The thing was resolved upon, and the day 
for setting out filed. 

The niitht previons to the departure, the 
father and the mother called around them 
the children. All were aaaembled in the 
" best room," aod all looked thoughtful— 
even the j^oungest. The old man opened ths 
Family Bilile, the register of which contained 
the names of all that household, entered one 
after another ai they were born, and one af- 
ter another, they who had died, were there 
recorded — he Opened in th« New Testament, 
to the Sermon on the Mount, and read it 
through, his voice trembling now and thtu, 
as the thong ht forced itself on hi* heart, that 
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another one of that group was about to go forth 
into the world, beyond the loving and care- 
ing influence of father and mother, to strug- 
gle for herself, and to have no stay or pro- 
tection, but that which she derived from the 
education of her youth, and the sacred re- 
ccllections of her home. Then the old man 
knelt down and prayed ; prayed for her, as he 
had prayed for the other younglings of his 
little flock, when they went away into the 
world. This done, every trace of sadness 
w^s gone. The ^tage came -to the door — 
there were smiles; and tears miTfgling, good- 
bye was said, and the parting scene wa9 
closed. So i^ is that New England parents 
send their children f o take part in the strug- 
gles of life. Even those of ** little faith," 
must be impressed with the sfrnpiicity, the 
truthfulness, the piety thus exhibited. The 
young one is commended, in full faith and 
confidence, to the protection of the Oreat 
Beneficence. 

Our heroine found her two brothers, styl- 
ish youni^men, who dressed in fashion, went 
to church, and were altogether more •* smart- 
ish " than the beaux of her native town, who 
were so regular in their attendan^Te at the 
singing school. The brothers were greatly 
shocked, that their sister should think of 
taking a sifaation as a servant in a family. 



Why didn't she KO to the Lcfwell factories? 
Why didn't she learn a trade ? It was not 
kind in her to come to Boston, and disgrace 
them and their family, by " hiring herself 
out as help !** The gtrl had a kindly heart, 
and it grieved her to see tha^ the brothers 
were worried and annoyed by h^r presence 
in Boston She would relieve them of the 
tportification of her presence. The world 
was lar^e encmgh, and moreover there was a 
Kfreat t;ity, two dvys travel towards the South 
So she came to New York, where she had no 
brother to be mortified by her presence, and 
hired lerself out as a cook. And a glorious 
cook she is, too ! Not very attractive in per- 
son, with a face palpably and forcibly plain 
and homely, and moreover a 9eroan/, she has 
not had an offer — she is still unmarried. The 
^two brothers, whose pride and ambition were 
BO great, suddenly emigrated to Texas three 
or tbur years before Dr. Channing protested 
ttgeinst annexation The father and mother 
lire dead, the homestead has gone into other 
band, the little ones of the family are scat- 
tei^d. No thanksgiving will ever assemble 
ilh«re together again in this world ! 

But our heroine earns ten dollars a montV 
— «he is of a resigned and contented spirit, 
and, as we have already said, a irtt-rate;- 
Coos; 
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THE WASHERWOMEN. 



Social rerorin must begin with Boa|). ' 
phiUnthronist of Ciiatli.'iii utrffl. "ho 
votrs his life to the "diusmu.ati.'n •.>' i-l 
ahirU," has laid the foundation u|)iiii v>')i 
all other lelormers must build, il the; nc 
auceeed. John Neal has said it, and the 
perience or erery child of humaDilj contii 
the truth o( the BafinKi that no man is fi 
ful, peevish or inclined to quarrel, who has 
just put on a clean (hirt It it one ot those 
gospel truths which requires no especial . 
elation to sustain it. A clean shirt taliea 
kiadly to a clean skin ; it fraternizes with it, 
and the inner man and the outer are in har- 
mony with each other. If, nnfortonately, 
you meet a man who has nothing but evil to 
»ay of his fellow, do not regard his "dickey, 
' ' ■" ir nicelyalarched,botbe 
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lo delights in talking 
iddl. in tilling the world of all the wick- 
' ' iws there is in it, quietly mark 
:r memorandum book, that she 
the wearinj( of dirty litien. — 
it, both with man and woman 
.u will not be far out of the 
linij that they are not the best 



rs of soap bucIs philosophy 



customers of thi 
SuMicne ahovr 
very welcome iii 
approach thy tub with a aweet and revere 
■we ! OratiCurte, a right estimate of thy ee 
vices in the ouae of humanity and ptogrei 
fill our heart and cause our pen to move wi 
■ stalely measure, as though it were in t! 
presence of royally. Regard not us, butkei 
on will] your washing. We but illustial 



while you act. We are the historian »'ho 
f.ilinHii patiently, and with wonder and ad- , 
miration, io the ■rack of great events— the 
choru.i which tells an amazed audience what 
you me doing. , 

SixahiUings a dozen, yoo said, with l^ut- 
tons replaced ! Hear it humanity 1 These 
slaters of the creamy soap, these naiada o( 
sudi, and regeneratorsof dirty linen, get only 
six shillings a dozen! Only a shilling for 
rendering a man quiet and amiable, at peace 
with himself and the world, and looking for- 
ward with a joyous hope to a blessed immar> 
tality — as every man must who wears a clean 
ahirt! If you are wise enuugh to perceive 
and generous enough to acknowledge, the be- 
neficent influence which the waatietwomeQ 
exerts in the world, you will agree with us 
that this same world treats her with ingrati- 
tude Soap does not yet hold it 
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luxary of clean shirts, and the importan 
the washerwoman, they would have painted 
her witli wings hovering over the tub, and 
dipping gracemlly into the suds ; she would 
' been a kind of divinity among them, and 
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which she would have dwelt. 
They would not have condemned her to dark 
damp cellars, or high garrets, nor would they 
have allowed her to be cheated by her cus- 
tomers. It would have been death to have 
deprived her of her dues. A Roman wash- 
erwoman would have made " Rome howl " it 
she had lust the price of a single dnzsn. 

But the poor washerwoman " suffers some" 
in these wicked days. She iniist pay cash for 
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her soap, her indigo and her fuel; Croton 
water costs at least the labor of going to the 
hydrant for it; rents are higher, in propoi*- 
tion, to the washerwoman than her rich cus- 
tomers ; and then she loses here and there no 
contemptible sum every week. Her's is in- 
deed a life o: hard rubs. But to cap the cli- 
max of her wrongs, capital has recently en- 
tered into .competition with her, and its 
hundred arms are eagerly catching at every 
dirty shirt in the city. We protest against 
the extensive laundries which have recently 
been established, and call earnestly on the 
washerwomen to organize and repel with in- 
dignation this last and most wicked outrage 
on their rights and privileges. 

The votaries of the tub whose faces our ar- 
tist has taken off, for to-day's issue, are sis- 
ters and old maids. They were born rich, 
and received an ordinary education. A«ide 
from the misfortune which has reduced them 
to the necessity of bendinii over the tub, 
there has been but a single incident in their 
lives worthy of notice. They were both 
pretty, and devotedly attached to each other; 
and both inspired the same man with the 
same amount of attachment for each. They 
too loved him. This was a moat awkward 
predicament to be in. The sisters had no 
secrets from each other, and their lover was 
entirely frank. He declared his inability 



which to elect for wife, and which for sister* 
in-law, and implored them to settle the dif- 
ficulty themselves. Were ever two sisters 
in so provoking and perplexing a situation ? 
They refused to act, and the lover declined 
to make a choice. They resolved never to 
marry, and their resolution was easily kept, 
as we believe they were never tempted again. 
Their property faded gradually away — a rot- 
ten bank swept off a little, a ruined insurance 
company a little, and ai rascally attorney 
cheated them of what was left. The sisters 
would have preferred some genteel employ- 
ment; a boarding house was talked of— fine 
needle- work taken in, then coarser kinds of 
sewing,— until at last they ascertained that 
washing, though more laborious, was the 
most profitable. Gradually they brought 
their minds to it, and finally summoned cour- 
age to put a sign out. Since then they have 
operated pretty extensively, and have ac- 
tually laid up a tnfle in ready cash. They 
talk calmly over the events of their earlier 
days, give a sigh each to the memory of their 
first and only love, and pray earnestly for the 
happiness of the whole world, with a mental 
reservation only for the benefit of the attor- 
ney who cheated them. Very nice old maids, 
are these sisters, and very elect llent Wabk* 
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STREET MINSTRELS. 

We cast from our gympathUs mora than hood, cnusing them to throb vith bHghti 
one-hslf of these vandering street miDetreU. . beautiful lou^nge — the heartil; oureed, the 
Mao; of them are rogues nbo would bbbood acaatil; peosiODHd wonilerera plod on their 
plunder a house, as nmusc ita Inmatea wich wear; way. Can the grave philosopher tell 
the " maDkey-BhiueB" of their apea and the : what the infant, but two mouths old, irith 
barreU of their orgsos. Oihers are stout, , ita intensel; etariug, yet seemiDgly ezpres- 
luBty ftillowa, vbo would do firat rate eervioe aioaless eyes gathers from the muaio of the 

' — ■'urning up tbeaoil, scaiteringtho etreetl The nurse, obedient to the command 

g up rank weeds, aud gathering of her miHtreee, throws tba itinerant a pen- 
y barrest. ! ny, and she passes on. But aee 1 the neir- 

Dui now aud then, it eo bappena in oar bornbabo smiles — there are dimples in its 
walkaabont town, that we fall in with adark ' cheeks, isB little eyebrows curve, and the 
brunette, taming the crank of her little or- ' lines aronnd the mouth—lines deepened aud 
a»n, and a yoUQEer bruuells, only a little ^ broadened by care io maturer age, noTT glow 
IPBS dark, thumming the tamborine in pretty i with the sunshine of the first impulse of hap- 
ftcGompaniment, ever and anon turning it up pineFs! The first drop of honey baa been stor- 
to Datch the pennies of the passers- by. I edin ihe comb— there has gone home to that 

And then, despiie our colder nature, we ! young heart, there to be Sied, an indelitla 
go ijack to the warm sun which Smiled upon, \ impress, the first picture of beauty, to uefl< 
and tbe generous earth which nourished, tie and grow, to bud and blossom ! 
these wandering mioslrels of the street. Have we aronsed the kindlier sympathies 
Miny tbe cnrses, few the pennies ihey re- of tbe reader^ If ao, when you meet tbem, 
ceive. Yet, as if missioned to cury some beotuw a kindly Boiile. and a few of 3t. Pe- 
sweet, simple strun to the hearts af child- 1 let's pence upon our Street Minstkeu. 
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BY MRS. GREY. 



Tu£RE arc some writers, who, by the excelleuce of their works, and their long- 
coiiUoued success, have achieved a reputation which would seem to place them 
beyviid the reach of criticism, leaving notliing for the reviewer to do but to point 
oufc some striking feature, or call attention to some fresh trait which ma}' 
cUai'acterize each new production. To no modern Novelist does thift^ remark 
apply with greater justice Uian to the author of "Passion and Principle." 
Every successive work of Mrs. Grey's seems to evolve some new truth, some new 
virtue, which she inculcates through a medium at once the most }>owerful and 
pleasing. * 

In this her latest and most elaborate production, the characters^ both male and 
fejnale, are all influenced by one or other of the two leading incentives lo huiuan 
action — Passio.^ or Principlk— and the sequences which mark the guidance of 
these opposing agents are most naturally and beautifully drawn. Wo have scarce 
restrained our half-uttered malediction on the successful villany ofT-ord Caldwell, 
ere we are called upon to invoke a pra^'er on the head of the gentle and virtuous 
Louisa. The truthfulness and magnanimity of Talbot are most admirably con- 
trasted with the heai'tlessness of St. John ; while the dignity«of Aimesley, Ut^ 
frivolity of Minna, and the faithfulness of old Sarah, arc all merged in that moat 
masterly conception — Ellen Perclval — the very personification of tlje unhappy 
class who, possessing easily excitable temperaments, with no sustaining influencp, 
are ever the victims of their own waywardness — whose life is a never-%ndiil^^ 
conflict between a wish to do right and a proneness to do wrong. Ma}' our fair ,* 
readers leani from the truly unhappy fate of this lovely but misguided e:irl that ' 
Passion unchecked by Principle must ever terminate in consequences the seeds of 
which, though sown by Ellen Percival, were productive of such bitter fruits to tlie 
discarded Lady Caldwell. 
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